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INTRODUCTION. 


r 1S customary in writing of any wide 
M M intellectual manifestation, the origin of 
which is quite untraceable, to indicate 
its beginning. The fall of Constantinople in 1453 
marks alike the dawn of the Renascence and of 
modern Greek literature, though the earliest mon¬ 
ument of the latter dates from the tenth century, 
and a conspicuous figure of the former was a cer¬ 
tain Italian poet who died in the fourteenth. Time 
alone makes literature neither ancient nor mod¬ 
em. Bessarion is farther from us than Homer ; for 
post-Byzantine literature became truly modern only 
when, ceasing to be Hellenistic, it found a voice 
and a language of its own. The songs of the 
Klephts. the verse of Rigas, the letters of Coray, 
the Hymn to Liberty of Solomos, were the signi¬ 
ficant symptoms of the literary travail of Greece 
and it was with the aspiration for freedom and 
nationality that her modern literature was born. 
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In the long struggle with the Moslem, the Tyr- 
ttean cry of the poet alone rose above the din of 
arms; but when Navarino had been won, the prose 
writers began to reappear, the historians or me¬ 
moirists of the immediate past a little in advance 
of the novelists. Since the Revolution, prose 
fiction has been much cultivated by the Greeks, 
and before its emancipation from Western influ¬ 
ence had undergone all the phases of imitation. 
First to enter the field were the brothers Alex¬ 
ander and Panagiotis Soutzo, each the author of 
a single tale, in which literary dexterity and con¬ 
siderable talent vainly strive to overcome insipid 
intrigue and superficial psychology. The stories 
of RangabS, though for the most part descriptive 
of foreign manners, are much better, — especially 
“The Notary” and “The Lord of the Morea,” 
both of which owe their charm to attempts more 
or less fortunate to set Grecian manners in Gre¬ 
cian scenes. Calligas’ “ Thanos Vlechas,” Zam¬ 
bezi's “Cretan Marriage,” Xenos’ “Heroine of 
the Greek Revolution,” the forgotten novels of 
Paleologos, and the mountaineering tales of Ram- 
phos, also derive interest from local coloring. 
Many other writers — Roidis, for example, the 
popular author of “ Pope Joan ” — are here passed 
over for no other reason than that work which 
might have been done in any latitude cannot be 
said to have assisted the evolution of a distinc¬ 
tively national type of fiction. 
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A new impulse and a new direction were given 
to the art of story-telling by the appearance in 
1879, m an Athenian periodical called the “ Hcs- 
tia,” of the first tale of Demetrios Bikelas, which 
is now generally regarded as the most finished 
specimen of Neo-hcllenic romance. Drawn wholly 
from Greek sources, and owing little or nothing 
to foreign models, “ Loukis Laras ” not only won 
instant favor at home, but attracted wide attention 
in Philhellenic circles abroad. At once translated 
into French by the Marquis de Queux dc St. 
Hilaire, it has since found its way into eleven other 
languages. “ ‘ Loukis Laras ’ is not, properly 
speaking, a novel,” says the Marquis; “ it is a tale 
wherein history, scrupulously exact, is inter¬ 
woven with fiction.” Ihe hero is a young mer¬ 
chant, who, save twice or thrice, when strongly 
stirred by memories of childhood or the senti¬ 
ment of love, never rises superior to his timid 
Chiote nature, bred of years of ancestral money- 
getting, under a grinding oppression. A fugitive 
from Smyrna, and later from the massacres on 
the island of Chios, he finds safety at last in 
unmolested Tenos. Once only he beholds his 
embattled countrymen, when seeking some non- 
combative employment in the army ; but the siege 
of Nauplia is in progress, the very tumult of the 
camp affrights him, and he gladly returns to the 
Teniotes, whose careless gayety in such a moment 
even he had found repugnant. The Revolution 
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runs its heroic course parallel with his insignifi¬ 
cant life. Of the events he records he knows 
the greatest only by hearsay. Native and near, 
on his ears the muffled echoes of that mighty 
agony fall only less faintly than on those of the 
far foreigner. The central idea of the story is 
distinctly original, and is developed so artfully 
as to win our reluctant sympathy for the some¬ 
what contemptible protagonist. 

Mr. Bik^las’ second venture in fiction — a col¬ 
lection of short stories of contemporaneous Gre¬ 
cian life which had been printed in the “ Hestia” 
— was published in 1887, and is here submitted 
to the reader in an excellent English version made 
by Mr. L. E. Opdycke, under the supervision of 
the author, from the French of the Marquis de 
Quetix de St. Hilaire. Although five of the eight 
tales have been translated into German, two into 
Spanish, one into Italian, another into Servian, and 
all into French, but one has heretofore appeared 
in English. The charm of these tales, each of 
which incloses a fine and delicate psychologic 
study, eludes analysis. Simple in motive, pure in 
sentiment, sometimes enlivened with humor, but 
oftener pervaded with ideal melancholy, their at¬ 
tractiveness lies partly in the sincerity with which 
they image Greek life of to-day, partly in the reve¬ 
lation of the author’s character, which his Spanish 
translator finds “ at once optimistic and sad, cir¬ 
cumspect, conciliatory, and gently severe.” Since 
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the publication of these tales the novel has been 
almost entirely superseded by the short story ; 
and now that Drosinis, Palamas, Provclegios, 
Bizydnos, Karkavitza, Eftaliotis, and others have 
adopted that form, it is perhaps not too early to 
claim for Mr. Bikllas such honor as belongs to 
the founder of a school. 

Mr. BiktJlas’ stories form so small a part of his 
literary work that it will not be impertinent 
to mingle with a few biographical details some 
account of his other writings. He was born, 
in 1835, at Hermopolis, on the island of Syra, 
where his family, of ancient Macedonian origin, 
had been settled since its flight from the mas¬ 
sacres in Constantinople. His taste for letters, 
shown in his sixteenth year by the publication 
of a Greek translation of Racine’s “ Esther,” 
hardly marked him for a commercial career; but 
it was his destiny for four-anti-twenty years to 
be a London merchant. “During those years, 
however,” says Mr. Gennadios, late Greek envoy 
at the Court of St. James, and the translator into 
English of “ Loukis Laras,” “ Mr. Bikelas, while 
sacrificing to Hermes, the promoter of commerce, 
was faithful to the god under his no less glori¬ 
ous attribute of protector of learning.” Besides 
countless contributions to periodical literature and 
the journals of learned societies, some five or six 
volumes belong to this period. They contain 
verse; translations into modern Greek of various 
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masterpieces; a lecture prepared for the Hel¬ 
lenic Society, on “ Mediaeval and Modern Greek 
Literature ; ” a Greek version of Egger’s Essay on 
the “ Language and Nationality of the Greeks,” 
in the introduction to which Mr. Bik£las laid 
down the principles his metrical translations of 
Shakspeare have since illustrated ; and an “ His¬ 
torical Essay on the Byzantine Empire.” The 
latter forms part of a volume of translations by the 
Marquis of Bute from the Greek of Mr. BiktHas, 
called “ Seven Essays on Christian Greece.” 1 
Writing in “ Blackwood,” Professor Blackie says 
of the author : “ There is not a single scene in the 
whole progress of that wonderful drama, from 
Constantine to King George, which he has not 
touched with the feeling of a brother, the hand 
of a master, and the impartiality of a judge.” In 
1874, Mr. Bikdlas withdrew from commerce, 
which, says Mr. Gcnnadios, had given him “such 
benefits of independence and comfort as can alone 
render that vocation attractive to men of higher 
culture,” and he has since oscillated between 
Paris and Athens. It should be added that Mr. 
Bike-las’ facility in Greek is hardly greater than 
in French. Not the least interesting of his books 
is “ De Nicopolis a Olympie,” — a volume of 
travel in which one catches, as it were, the last 
flutter of the vanishing fustanella. 

1 Republished, with additional essays, as “La Grcce 
Byzantine ct Moderne” (Paris: 1893). 
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Not long after his retirement from trade, Mr. 
BiktHas again turned his attention to translation. 
A lover of Shakspeare, he had long contended 
that modern Greek, analogous by reason of its 
formative character to the English of the poet’s 
time, was the only foreign language, German 
apart, that could felicitously express the thought 
of the Master. “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Othello,” 
and “ King Lear ” were published in Athens in 
1876 ; “ Hamlet,” “ Macbeth,” and “ The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice” in 18S2. As to the artistic 
execution and the intellectual quality of these 
translations there has been no question among 
critics acquainted with both languages; but a 
storm of philological controversy followed the 
publication of the first three plays, which reached 
its climax when Lecatsas, a noted Greek actor, 
appeared in Athens as Hamlet. That Mr. Bik< 5 - 
las’ grasp of his author was strong, and that the 
national iambic metre of fifteen syllables was 
suited to his purpose, no one denied. His of¬ 
fence was the employment of colloquial Greek, — 
the language of cultivated society, be it under¬ 
stood. At first Shakspeare gave little pleasure 
to an audience accustomed to literary Greek, in 
the drama at least; but by the time the six plays 
had been given,* the public had acquired a taste 
for the poet rendered in the vernacular. 

There was of course much to be said on both 


* Since performed in Constantinople and Smyrna, and 
elsewhere in the Orient. 
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sides; but as Mr. Biktflas already shares with 
Shakspeare the tribute of familiar quotation, it 
may be assumed that reason will finally triumph 
over the pedantry of the few, who would have 
modern Greek bend to ancient, and the icono- 
clasm of the many, whose renunciation of the old 
idols is complete. No one worthily touches 
Shakspeare and remains obscure. The publica¬ 
tion of these noble translations marks the passage 
of Mr. Bikelas’ reputation from the twilight of 
its circumscription by national or Philhellenic 
lines into the noonday of the world. This is 
perhaps not his opinion. Doubtless the chil¬ 
dren of his own imagination are dearer to him 
than the creations of the great poet to which 
he has opened the portals of another language. 
But to those who care for the spread of Eng¬ 
lish thought, it will not seem the smallest of his 
achievements to have helped to make Hamlet 
and Othello, Macbeth and Lear, as ubiquitous as 
they are immortal; to have lent to the strongest 
and sweetest voice in the English choir almost the 
accents of /Eschylus; to have brought together 
in the theatre of Athens the age of Pericles and 
“ the spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 


Paris, 1894. 


H. A. H. 
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TALES FROM THE AEGEAN. 
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THE PLAIN SISTER. 

I. 

PLATEAS, professor of Greek in the 
Gymnasium of Syra, was returning from 
his regular afternoon walk. 

He used to take this walk along the Vaporia, 
but since they had begun to build a carriage road 
to Chroussa — at the other end of the island — he 
bent his steps in that direction, instead of pacing 
four times up and down the only promenade in 
Syra. He followed the road-building with great 
interest, anti went farther and farther from week 
to week. His learned colleagues said he would 
finally get to Chroussa, — when the road was 
finished; but at this time, that is, in 1850, the 
Conservative party in the town regarded the ex¬ 
pense as useless and too heavy for the 
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of the commune, and so the work had been 
stopped for some months. 

The road was completed as far as the stony 
valley of Mana, and here the professor’s daily 
walk ended. 'Io look at him nobody would have 
suspected that he had to care for his health ; but 
his growing stoutness gave him no little anxiety, 
and led him to take this exercise. Perhaps his 
short stature made him look stouter than he really 
was; yet it could not be denied that his neck 
emerged with difficulty from the folds of his neck¬ 
cloth, or that his close-shaven, brick-red cheeks 
stood out rather too conspicuously on each side 
of his thick mustache. The professor had 
passed his fortieth year. True, he still preserved 
his elasticity, and his short legs carried their 
burden easily; but it was noticed that when he 
had a companion on his walks, he always con¬ 
trived to have his interlocutor do the talking 
going up hill, and took his own turn coming 
down or on the level ground. 

If he had thus far failed to lessen his rotundity, 
he had at least stopped its growth, — a fact of 
which he made sure once a month by weighing 
himself on the scales of the Custom House, 
where a friend of his held the post of weigher. 
His physician had also recommended sea-bathing. 
Most of his friends—both doctors and laymen 
— protested against this advice ; but the professor 
was immovable when once he had made up his 
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mind or bestowed his confidence ; he stood firm 
against the remonstrance and banter of those who 
regarded sea-bathing as a tonic, and consequently 
fattening. He continued his baths for two seasons, 
and would have kept on for the rest of his life, 
if a dreadful accident had not given him such 
a fear of the sea, that he would have risked 
doubling his circumference rather than expose 
himself again to the danger from which he had 
been saved only through the strength and courage 
of Mr. Liakos, a judge of the civil court, lint for 
him, Mr. Plateas would have been drowned, and 
this history unwritten. 

It happened in this wise. 

The professor was not an expert swimmer, but 
he could keep above water, and was particularly 
fond of floating. One summer day as he lay on 
the surface of the tepid sea quite unconcernedly, 
the sense of comfort led to a slight somnolence. 
All at once he felt the water heaving under him 
as if suddenly parted by some heavy body, and 
then seething against his person. In an instant 
he thought of a shark, and turned quickly to swim 
away from the monster; but whether from hurry, 
fnght, or his own weight, he lost his balance and 
sank heavily. While all this happened quick as a 
flash, the moments seemed like centuries to him 
and his imagination, excited by the sudden rush of 
blood to the head, worked so swiftly, that, as the 
professor said afterwards, if he should try to set 
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down everything that came into his mind then, it 
would make a good-sized book. Scenes of his 
childhood, incidents of his youth, the faces of 
his favorite pupils since the beginning of his 
career as a teacher, the death of his mother, the 
breakfast he had eaten that morning, — all passed 
before him in quick succession, and mingled 
together without becoming confused ; while as a 
musical accompaniment, there kept sounding in 
his cars the verse of Valaoritis in “The Bell: ” 

44 Ding — dong! The bell! ” 

The night before poor Mr. Plateas had been 
reading “The Bell” of the poet of Leucadia,— 
that pathetic picture of the enamored young sailor, 
who, on returning to his village, throws himself 
into the sea to reach more speedily the shore, 
where he hears the tolling knell and sees the fune¬ 
ral procession of his beloved, and as he buffets 
the waves is devoured by the monster of the deep. 
The poetical description of this catastrophe had 
so affected him that he afterwards attributed his 
misadventure to the influence of the poet’s verses. 
If he had not read “The Bell ” that night, he would 
not have mistaken for a shark the urchin that 
swam under him, for it was not the first time that 
mischievous boys had amused themselves by 
plunging under the professor’s broad shoulders; 
but he had never been frightened before, while 
to-day this poetic recollection nearly cost him 
his life. 
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Fortunately Mr. Liakos was taking his bath near 
by, and when he saw the professor disappear in 
that extraordinary fashion, and the circles widen¬ 
ing on the surface, he at once understood what 
had happened. Swimming rapidly to the spot, 
he dived down, managed to grasp the drowning 
man, dragged him to the surface, and brought 
him ashore unconscious. Thanks to these prompt 
measures, Mr. Plateas came to himself, — with 
great difficulty, it is tme, but he finally did 
come to himself; and there on the shore of the 
sea he made a double vow: never again to go 
into the water, and never to forget that he owed 
his life to Mr. Liakos. 

This vow he kept faithfully. Indeed, so far as 
his preserver was concerned, it was kept with 
such exaggeration, that while the judge did not 
repent saving the professor’s life, he often found 
himself regretting that some one else had not been 
at hand to earn all this embarrassing gratitude. 
Everywhere Mr. Plateas boasted of the merits of 
his preserver; the whole island resounded with 
his praise; each time they met, — and they met 
several times a day, — he rushed toward the judge 
enthusiastically and lost no chance to proclaim 
that henceforth his only desire was to prove his 
words by his deeds. 

“My life belongs to you,” he would say; “ I 
have consecrated it to you.” 

In vain the judge protested, and urged that the 
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matter was not so serious, that any one else would 
have done the same in his place. Mr. Plateas 
would not be convinced, and persisted in declaring 
his gratitude. While it often rather bored him, 
the judge was touched by this devotion, and came 
to accept the professor as a part of his daily life; 
in this way the two men gradually became fast 
friends, although they were unlike in almost 
everything. 

So Mr. Plateas was returning from his consti¬ 
tutional. It was one of those beautiful February 
days, true forerunners of spring, when the sun 
kisses the first leaves of the early almond, the 
blue sea sparkles, and the cloudless sky of Greece 
smiles. But it was nearly sunset, and the pru¬ 
dent professor hardly dared expose himself to 
the cool evening air, for at this season winter 
reasserts itself as soon as the sun goes down. 
He had almost reached the dockyard, which 
then marked the outskirts of Syra, and was still 
walking along the shore, when he saw his well- 
beloved Liakos in the distance coming from the 
town. A smile of satisfaction lighted his round 
face; he threw up both hands, in one of which 
was a stout cane, and raising his voice so as to 
be heard by his friend from afar, declaimed this 
line from the “ Iliad ” : — 


rls 8 } (TV t<T(Tt (pf'pifTT € KaTOiQvT)Ttiv CLvOpdlTiDV \ 

Who mayest thou be, of mortal men most brave ? 
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The professor had a habit of quoting Homer 
on all occasions, and was reputed to know the 
whole “ Iliad ” and “ Odyssey ” by heart. He 
modestly disavowed this tribute to his learning, 
but without giving up the quotations that seemed 
to justify it. It is true ill-natured people said 
his verses were not always quite applicable ; but 
the Hellenists of Syra did not confirm this slan¬ 
der, possibly because they were not competent 
to judge. Still, everybody used to smile when he 
raised his voice in the midst of a trivial conver¬ 
sation to roll forth majestically some sonorous 
hexameter from Homer. 

When the two friends were near enough, Mr. 
Plateas stopped and effusively shook hands with 
his preserver. 

“ My dear friend, why did n’t you tell me you 
were going to walk to-day ? We could have 
come out together, — it’s time to go in now. 
Why did you start so late ? ” 

“ Yes, I am late ; I expected to meet you far¬ 
ther on.” And Mr. Liakos added with a show 
of indifference, “ Are there many people out 
to-day ?” 

“ Very few. You know our Syrans ; they ’re 
content to saunter up and down their crowded 
square; it is only people of taste who enjoy 
themselves — 

. . . irapb Olya wo\vtp\ola$oio Oa\derarjt' 

... on the shore of the resounding sea.” 
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“And who were these men of taste to-day?” 
asked the judge, with a smile. 

“ If I had spoken of men of taste, I should 
have had to confine myself to the dual number ! ” 
Mr. Plateas began to laugh at his own joke. His 
friend smiled too, but wishing a more exact 
answer, continued : — 

“ At least we two have imitators; how many 
did you meet, and who were they?” 

“Always the same; Mr. A., Mr. B. — ” And 
the professor began to count off on his fingers 
the peripatetic philosophers, as he used to call the 
frequenters of this promenade, that he had 
met, — all of them old, or at least of ripe age, 
except one romantic youth who thought himself 
a poet. 

“And no ladies?” asked the judge. 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. X. with her flock of children, 
and the merchant, — what is his name, — Mr. 
Mitrophanis, with his two daughters.” 

The judge had learned all he wanted to know 
without letting his friend perceive the drift of 
his questions. This was not very difficult, for the 
professor was by no means a modern Lynceus, 
and did not see any great distance beyond his 
nose. No doubt this resulted from the innate 
simplicity and integrity of his character; having 
never been able to conceal or feign anything 
himself, he was easily led to believe whatever he 
was told. The readiness with which he became 
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the victim of his friends each first of April, was 
notorious. He was always on the watch from 
the night before; but his precautions were in 
vain. He was a man of first impressions. Some¬ 
times, but not often, he fathomed the questions 
afterward, and discovered that he had not acted 
or spoken as he would have liked. As a rule, 
however, these after-thoughts came too late to 
be of any use, and he had to console himself 
with the reflection that what’s done is done. 

“ What do you say, will you stroll on with 
me? ” asked the judge. 

“ What, at this hour, my dear friend ! ” 

** Only to the turn of the road.” 

“ You had better come home with me, and I ’ll 
treat you to some perfumed wine that I received 
yesterday from Siphnos. I can recommend it.” 

“ Well, since you are so kind, I shall be very 
glad to taste your native wine; but first let 
us sit here awhile and breathe the fresh sea-air.” 
And he pointed to a modest cafe, “ On the 
Sands, which a bold speculator had improvised 
only a few weeks before, by making a small 
enclosure of planks and setting up a few tables. 

The professor turned toward the cafe, then 
looked at the setting sun, took out his watch, 
glanced at the hour, and heaved a gentle sigh. 

“You do whatever you please with me,” he 
said, as he followed Mr. Liakos. 
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II. 

The two friends bent their steps toward the 
empty caf£, to the great delight of the proprie¬ 
tor, who ran forward zealously to offer his services. 
The judge contrived to place the seats so that 
he could see the road that led to Mana. The 
professor sat down opposite, facing the town, with 
his back to the country; but he seemed rather 
nervous about the evening air, for he shivered 
every now and then, and took care to button up 
his overcoat to the very neck. 

They began by talking about their daily affairs; 
Mr. Liakos suggested the topics, while the pro¬ 
fessor held forth to his heart’s content, and fairly 
revelled in Homeric quotation. He noticed, 
however, that his companion, instead of heeding 
what he said, kept looking toward the highway, 
and leaning forward to see still farther around the 
bend in the road. Following his friend s gaze, 
Mr. Plateas also turned now and then ; he even 
turned squarely around and peered through his 
glasses to find out what the judge was looking at; 
but seeing nothing he sat down again erect upon 
his stool, and went on with the conversation. 

At last Mr. Liakos espied what he was looking 
for. His eyes shone ; the expression of his whole 
face changed, and he made no further pretence 
of listening to his friend’s story about a recent 
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controversy between two learned professors in 
the University of Athens. Seeing the judge’s 
eyes fixed upon some object behind, Mr. Plateas 
stopped short, leaned his fat hand on the table 
to aid the gyration that he was about to make 
upon his stool, and was preparing for another 
effort to discover what could thus fascinate Mr. 
Liakos, when the judge, divining his companion’s 
purpose, suddenly laid his hand on the professor’s, 
and pressing it firmly, said in a low voice, but 
with a tone of authority : — 

“ Don’t turn around ! ” 

Mr. Plateas sat motionless, with mouth open 
and eyes fastened on those of his friend, who 
was still staring at the road. The judge’s look 
showed that the object of his interest was coming 
nearer, but the professor did not dare to stir or 
utter a word. 

“ Talk,” whispered Mr. Liakos. “ Continue the 
conversation.” 


“ But, my dear friend, what shall I say ? You’ve 
driven every idea out of my head.” 

“ Recite something.” 

“ What shall I recite? ” 

“ Anything you like, — something out of the 
‘ Iliad.’ ” 


“ But I can’t think of a single line ! ” 

“ Say the Creed, then, — anything you please, 
only don’t sit there dumb.” 

The poor professor began to stammer out 
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mechanically the first words of the Creed; but 
either from a sense of impiety or from mere 
confusion of mind, he passed abruptly to the 
first book of the “ Iliad.” His memory played 
him false. How his pupils would have suffered if 
they had thus maltreated the immortal bard ! 

He was still reciting when the judge released 
his hand and got up to make an elaborate bow. 
Mr. Plateas looked in the same direction, and 
saw the back of an elderly gentleman between 
two attractive young girls. He had no difficulty 
in recognizing the trio, even from the rear. 

Mr. Liakos sat down again, blushing furiously; 
while the professor in utter stupefaction made the 
sign of the cross. 

“ Kyrie Eleisoti / ” said he. “ Then all this ado 
was for Mr. Mitrophanis and his daughters?” 

“ I beg your pardon,” replied the judge, in a 
voice that betrayed his agitation. “ I did not want 
them to think that we were talking about them.” 

“ Bless my soul ! You don’t mean to say you ’re 
in love ? ” 

“ Ah, yes. I love her with all my heart! ” Mr. 
Liakos turned once more, and his eyes followed 
one of the two girls. 

The professor had listened with some uneasi¬ 
ness. While touched by the judge’s emotion, he 
was at the same time perhaps a little jealous of 
its cause; he was surprised that his friend had 
never spoken of this love, and vexed with him- 
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self that he had not divined it. But all these 
ideas were so hazy that he could hardly have 
expressed them. 

After a few moments’ silence, and while the 
judge’s passionate avowal still lingered in his ears, 
he asked naively, and without stopping to think : 

“ Which one?” 

Mr. Liakos looked at the professor in astonish¬ 
ment, and although he did not speak, the expres¬ 
sion of his face said plainly, “ Can you ask?” 

Mr. Plateas clapped his hand to his forehead. 

“ Where were my wits ! ” he cried. “ Excuse 
me, my dear friend ; but seeing only their backs, 
as I did a moment ago, I could n’t tell one from 
the other; and 1 had forgotten that the elder 
sister’s face would scarcely inspire love. But the 
younger — she is charming ! ” 

The judge listened without reply. 

“ Do you know,” the professor went on, at 
last unburdening his mind, “ I don’t understand 
how you could be in love, and not tell me about 
it; how you could hide your feelings from your 
friend ! If it had been I, you would n’t have 
been spared a single sigh ! ” And his chest gave 
forth an “ Ah ” which he tried to render amorous. 
'I his sigh, or perhaps the mere idea of the pro¬ 
fessor in love, brought a smile to the judge’s 
clouded face. 

“ Why have n’t you ever spoken to me about 
it?” continued Mr. Plateas. 
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“ Because I did not wish to bore you,” replied 
Mr. Liakos. Then, touched by his friend’s re¬ 
proachful look, he made haste to add, “ But now 
I will tell you everything, since you desire it.” 

Still he was silent, as if he hardly knew how to 
begin. The professor shivered again, and seeing 
that the sun had gone down behind the moun¬ 
tains, said : — 

“ Had n’t we better talk about this on the way 
home, or at my house? It’s time to go in.” 

The two men rose, and started toward the city. 

What desponding lover has not yearned to pour 
out his heart to some friend ? Even reverence 
for the purity of his feeling will not restrain him. 
He tries to guard the mystery of his love as in a 
holy sanctuary; he would not expose it to un- 
rcvcring eyes; he hesitates, he delays, — but 
sooner or later his heart will overflow, and he 
must have a confidant. 

The judge had already chosen his confidant, 
and so was in no hurry to take advantage of the 
opportunity that now offered ; he was still silent, 
and began to regret his thoughtless promise to tell 
his friend everything. While he had an esteem 
and even a warm affection for Mr. Plateas, he 
could not regard the professor as a fitting recipient 
for a love-confidence, or quite able to appreciate 
the delicacy of his feeling ; and, besides, it seemed 
to him almost treason to reveal again the secret 
he had already confided to another. 
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Mr. Plateas noticed his friend’s hesitancy, but 
ascribed it to agitation. After a pause he saw 
that the confession was not coming of itself, and 
tried to draw it out by asking questions. Although 
frank, the answers he received were brief; still, he 
was able to gather that the judge had been in 
love ever since coming to Syra, — three years be¬ 
fore,— and had then vowed cither to marry Mr. 
Mitrophanis’s younger daughter, or never to marry 
at all. It was only within the last few months, 
however, that Mr. Liakos had met the young girl 
for the first time, at a friend’s house, and had dis¬ 
covered that his love was returned. 

“Where did this happen?” 

“ At my cousin’s.” 

“ Does she know the two girls? ” 

“Oh, yes; she was a friend of their mother’s.” 

“ Ah ! Now I understand,” cried the professor. 
“ Your cousin received your sighs. She has been 
your confidant! That’s why you never said any¬ 
thing to me.” 

The judge smiled, but his poor friend felt a 
little jealous of this cousin. 

“ Why did n’t you propose for her hand just as 
soon as you knew she liked you?” the professor 
continued. 

“ 1 a week a go ; I requested my cousin to 
call on Mr. Mitrophanis, but — ” 

“ But what? Where could he find a better 
son-in-law? He didn’t refuse you, surely?” 
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“ No, he did not refuse, but he made a condi¬ 
tion that can be fulfilled — Heaven knows when ! 
In the meanwhile he does not wish us to meet. 
I had not seen her for ten days, even at a dis¬ 
tance, and you can understand with what emo¬ 
tion just now I — ” 

“What is this condition?” asked the pro¬ 
fessor. 

“ To wait until the elder sister is married. He 
won’t allow the younger to marry, or even to be 
betrothed, before the elder.” 

“ Ah, my friend, that’s a pity ! I fear you ’ll 
have to wait a long, long time. It won’t be so 
easy to marry off the sister. Still, all things are 
possible, — you must n’t despair.” 

The judge was silent, evidently a prey to 
melancholy. After a little he said, — 

“ And yet that sister is a perfect treasure, in 
spite of her lack of beauty. There is n’t a 
sweeter soul on earth; she has entreated her 
father to change his decision; she assures him 
that she has no wish to marry, and that her only 
desire is to remain with him to care for his old 
age, and to help rear her sister’s children. But 
the old man is inflexible; when once he takes a 
stand, that’s the end of it ! ” 

The judge’s tongue was untied, and he was as 
eloquent in praise of the elder sister as he had 
been reserved in telling of his love. Perhaps 
this eased his mind, for to speak of her seemed 
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almost like speaking of his sweetheart; to com¬ 
mend the one was to exalt the other. 

“ She is an angel of goodness,” he continued, 
“ and loves her sister with all a mother’s tender¬ 
ness ; indeed, she has filled a mother’s place ever 
since the two girls were left orphans. She has 
the whole care of the house, and manages it 
admirably; my cousin never tires of telling me 
that she has nowhere seen such good order, or a 
house so well kept. But you must not imagine 
that she neglects other things for the sake of her 
housekeeping. Few of our women are so well 
read or so widely informed. In that respect, at 
least, Mr. Mitrophanis is worthy of all praise ; 
his daughters have been carefully educated. It 
is hardly his fault if the two arc not equally fair to 
look upon ; in beauty of character they are equal. 
The elder also is a treasure, and happy the man 
that wins her.” 

At first the professor listened in some astonish¬ 
ment to his friend’s sudden enthusiasm: then 
little by little his surprise changed to uneasiness. 
He began to suspect that— But he was not the 
man to conceal anything that came into his mind 

and stopping abruptly in the middle of the road’ 
he interrupted the judge’s eulogy. 

“, BlU , why do you tel1 me all this?” he asked. 

' hy do you sing her praises to me ? What do 

you mean— are you trying to inveigle me into 
marrying her?” 


3 
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Mr. Liakos was astounded. The idea had 
never occurred to him; he had never thought 
of the professor as a marrying man. And yet, 
why not? In what was he lacking? Wasn’t his 
friend the very man to become the brother-in- 
law he so ardently desired ? All this passed 
vaguely through his mind while he stood staring 
at Mr. Plateas, unable to find an answer to this 
unexpected question. The professor continued 
with energy: — 

“ Listen, Liakos. I owe you my life ; it be¬ 
longs to you. But if you ask me to get married 
as a proof of my gratitude, I’d far rather go this 
moment back to the sea, where you saved me 
from death, and drown myself before your very 
eyes ! ” 

The sudden heat of the professor’s speech 
showed that he was hurt, but whether at what 
the judge had just been saying about the elder 
sister, or at the secrecy he had shown in the mat¬ 
ter and his studied reserve in speaking of the 
younger sister, was doubtful. Probably the good 
man himself did not know; what he did know 
was that he felt hurt. This was clear enough 
from what he said and the way he said it. 

Mr. Liakos was ofiended. 

“ Mr. Plateas, ” he replied dryly, “ I have often 
told you — and I repeat it now for the last time, 
I hope — I have not, and I do not wish to have, 
any claim upon your gratitude. As for your 
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marrying, I assure you that I never dreamed of 
presenting you as a suitor, or of seeking a wife 
for you. I had not the least thought of it when 
I spoke to you of my affairs, and I now regret 
having troubled you with them.” 

The two friends walked on in silence side by 
side, but were impatient to part as soon as they 
could decorously. When they had nearly reached 
the place where their homeward paths would 
separate, the professor repeated his invitation : 

“ ' v 'on’t you come and taste my muscat? ” 

“No, thank you; it is late, and I have an 
engagement.” 

“ With your cousin, perhaps? ” 

“ Perhaps ! ” and the judge tried to smile. 

“ I hope you ’re not vexed with me," said his 
friend, in a conciliatory tone. 

“Why should I be?” 

“ Perhaps what I said was uncalled for, — par¬ 
ticularly as you never meant to interfere with my 
liberty.” The good man began to laugh, and 

then added, “ But it’s much better to have such 
things cleared up.” 

“ Certainly, quite so.” 

The judge shook the fat hand that was cor¬ 
dially offered him, and hurried on, while his 
companion went slowly home. 
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III. 

The professor’s house was on the hillside in the 
quarter where the Orphan Asylum now stands. 
At that time there were very few dwellings in the 
neighborhood, which was rather far from the 
centre of the town, and the outlook was wide 
and varied. It was not the view, however, that 
had attracted the professor, but the cheapness of 
the land. He had built the house himself, and 
its walls were the fruit of many years of toil. 
Small and modest as it was, it was his'own; he 
was in debt to no man, and had no rent to pay. 
This sweet feeling of independence quite made 
up for the tiring climb that the corpulent little 
owner had to take twice a day up the steep 
« River,’ as the street was called. The road bore 
this name (as everybody knows who has visited 
Syra), because it had been the bed of a stream 
that used to carry the winter rains from the moun¬ 
tain to the sea. In fact, the water runs down the 
street to this day, and in the wet season it be¬ 
comes a raging torrent. Although the rocks and 
stones that once lined its sides have given place 
to houses, with their doors raised high above the 
flood, the origin of the street and the reason for 
its name are obvious enough even now. 

Fortunately rains are rare in Syra, but when 
they do fall, the ‘ River ’ is often impassable ; at 
such times the professor could reach his house 
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only by zigzags through the side streets, and there 
were days when all communication was cut off, 
and he had to stay shut up at home. 

The greatest pleasure that the house had 

brought him was that it had enabled him to give 

his old mother the happiness of passing her last 

days in comfort under her own roof, after the 

long privations and trials through which she had 

reared her son and had seen him overcome the 

difficulties of his professorial career. She had 

died peacefully in this house, and although a year 

had passed, her room remained as she had left it. 

The professor really needed it for his library, 

which grew from day to day, but he preferred to 

leave the room unused, as sacred to his mother’s 
memory. 

The only heritage that she left him was her 
old servant, the taciturn 1-lorou, whose senile 
caprices he endured patiently, bearing with her 
uncertain sendee and poor cooking. Florou’s 
rule, however, rose no higher than the ground 
floor. Her master found peace and quiet in his 
own room upstairs. Here he worked; at his 
table before the window he prepared his lessons, 
and read his favorite authors. Here, with pen in 
hand and his books spread out before him, he 
liked to look dreamily over the roofs of the other 
houses at the sea and the hazy outline of the 
neighboring islands, or to lean back with closed 
eyelids and look — at nothing, for he was asleep. 
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The professor was very fond of his house. 
Since he had owned it, he went out but little 
except to attend to his classes or take his regular 
walk, and it was always with a new pleasure 
that he looked upon his walls and opened his 
door again. 

This evening he came home with even greater 
contentment than usual, as to a haven of refuge 
from the fancied dangers that lurked in his 
friend’s eulogy of the plain sister. 

“That would be the finishing stroke ! ” he said 
aloud as he carefully folded his coat, put on an 
old dressing-gown, and tied a silk handkerchief 
around his head in the shape of a cap, as was his 
custom every evening. 

“ That would be the finishing stroke indeed ! 
To bring a wife here to turn everything upside 
down ; to take me out when I want to stay in, or 
keep me in when I want to go out; to talk to me 
when I want quiet; to open the window when I 
am chilly, because she is too warm ; or to close 
it when I am warm, because she is too cold ! ” 
and with that he shut the window. 

“ Marriage may be all very well for the young; 
but when a man has reached years of discretion, 
such folly is not to be thought of. I have escaped 
the fetters so far, and I am not going to throw 
away my liberty at this late day ! 

Avrlxa 5ov\iov jpap ipo\ Trfpipr)xo.vaa)VTO. 

Craftily they contrived against my freedom." 
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He remembered the woman who had been 
chosen for him in his youth, as he had seen her 
the year before while on a visit to his native 
island, — with her gray hair and premature 
wrinkles, — surrounded by a troop of children, 
playing, quarrelling, and crying. 

“ Thank Heaven,” he said aloud, “ I have n’t 
that load to carry! I wish the man joy that 
fills my place ! ” 

Florou interrupted him by opening the door. 
She looked about the room in astonishment, but 
seeing that her master was only talking to himself, 
she shook her head and said curtly : — 

“ Supper!” 

“ Very well, I ’m coming ; ” and he went down 
to the parlor, which was next to the kitchen and 
served as dining-room also. The professor sat 
down with a good appetite, and when his hunger 
was appeased, he began to think over the in¬ 
cidents of his walk. At first his mind dwelt 
upon the advantages of bachelorhood ; then he 
thought of Mr. I.iakos, and felt a sincere pity for 
his friend. 

“ Poor fellow ! ” he said to himself. “ He has 
been hit by Cupid’s arrow, and is no longer his 
own master. He thinks lie’s on the right road to 
happiness; I hope he may find it, and never 
discover his mistake ! Well, we never get just 
what we want in this world, and a man’s happi¬ 
ness depends after all on his own way of feeling 
and thinking.” 
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Mr. Plateas fancied this was philosophy, but, 
in fact, it was only a blind attempt to get rid of 
disagreeable thoughts. lie could not forget the 
judge’s evident dejection and vain effort to hide 
it. What if Mr. Liakos did want him to marry 
the plain sister ! Perhaps his friend had felt a 
delicacy about speaking to him on the subject, 
and had denied ever having thought of such a 
thing only when stung by his ungrateful words. 

Who had a better right to claim such a sacri¬ 
fice? Did he not owe his very life to the judge? 
And how had he repaid this debt? He had tried 
to escape it! He had ignored his friend’s deli¬ 
cacy, and basely threatened to drown himself 
rather than lift a hand to secure his preserver’s 
happiness. The more he thought of it, the 
blacker seemed his ingratitude. He had actually 
insulted the man who had saved his life ! The 
blood rushed to his cheeks; his remorse grew 
keener and keener, and his philosophy was of little 
comfort. Having eaten his last bunch of raisins, 
he pushed away his plate angrily, threw his napkin 
on the table, and went up to his room in a very 
discontented frame of mind. 

“ I've behaved abominably,” he said to him¬ 
self. “ Why should I have offended him? There 
was no need of saying what I did. Reflection 
always comes too late with me ! ” 

And striking his head with his hand, he paced 
up and down his room in the growing darkness 
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until Florou came in and put his lamp on the 
table. 

She came and went without a word. 

The professor stopped a moment, and his eyes 
rested on the light. The light reminded him of 
his duty and invited him to work; he must pre¬ 
pare his lesson for the morrow. For the first 
time in his life, he found that he could not fix 
his mind upon his books. Me hesitated, and 
then began to walk up and down again, thinking 
of Mr. Liakos, of his pupils, of the merchant’s 
two daughters, and of the gynmasiarch ,* all at the 
same time. Finally, in this jumble of ideas, pro¬ 
fessional instinct got the upper hand. He sat 
down at the table, put the three heavy volumes 
of Gazis’s Dictionary, the Syntax of Asopios, and 
his other handbooks of study in their usual order, 
then set out his ink and paper, and found in his 
“ Iliad ” the page marked for the next day. He 
began his work by noting the etymology of each 
word, the syntax of every phrase, and the peculi¬ 
arities of each hexameter. His class had reached 
the sixth book of the “ Iliad.” 

Soon, however, he forgot syntax, etymology, 
and metre; he forgot his pupils and the dry analy¬ 
sis he was making for their benefit, and he read 
through the passage before him without stopping. 
It was the parting of Hector and Andromache. 
He discovered new beauty and meaning in the 

Superintendent of a gymnasium or secondary school. 
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story ; the exquisite picture of conjugal and pa¬ 
ternal love, the happiness of mutual affection, 
the grief of parting, had never made such an 
impression upon him before. Never before had 
he read or recited the “ Iliad” in this way, for 
as he read, Mr. Liakos gradually took Hector’s 
place. He kept thinking of his friend; it was 
his friend who felt the bitterness of separation, 
and that too without ever having tasted, like 
Hector, the joys of conjugal happiness ! 

Mr. Plateas shut his book and started up 
again. A thousand conflicting thoughts filled his 
mind as he paced from his table to his bed, and 
from his bed back to his table. 

“ Pshaw ! ” he cried. “ Why should n’t I be¬ 
lieve that Liakos never had any thought of marry¬ 
ing me off ? I was a fool to imagine such a 
thing ! Do I look like a marrying man? ” 

He stopped before his glass, which was lighted 
by the lamp only at one side, and saw one half 
of his face reflected with the silk handkerchief 
wound around his head, while the other half was 
in shadow, and the two ends of the knot stuck 
up over his forehead. 

“ Truly,” he laughed, “ between us we should 
have a beautiful Astyanax ! ” 

He sat down again, calmer; but once more 
there began to throng before his eyes scenes and 
images that had nothing to do with the next 
day’s lesson. He saw that he could not work in 
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earnest, and decided to go to bed, thinking that 
rest would quiet his nerves, and that he could 
get up early in the morning and prepare his task 
with a fresher mind. So he went to bed and put 
out his lamp. But sleep would not come ; he 
tossed about restlessly, and in the silence and 
darkness the very tension of his nerves made him 
more and more remorseful. 

The long hours of the night passed slowly. 
At last, toward morning, he fell asleep; but his 
waking thoughts were distorted into a frightful 
nightmare, and he started up in terror. He had 
dreamt that his bed was the sea, while his pillow 
was a shark, and his head was in the jaws of the 
monster. Then the shark began to wear the face 
and shape of the merchant’s elder daughter, and 
a voice — the voice of Liakos—sounded in his 
ear, repeating over and over, — 

“ Ding, Dong ! Ungrateful wretch ! Ding, 
Dong ! Ungrateful wretch ! ” 

Me sat up in bed, and as he wiped his drip¬ 
ping forehead with the silk handkerchief, which 
had come untied in the agony of his dream, he 
made an heroic resolution. 

“I will marry her!” he cried. “I owe so 
much to my preserver. I must do my duty and 
case my conscience.” 

He covered himself up again, with a lighter 
heart; his mind was now tranquil, and free from 
all suspicion, hesitation, or remorse. 
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I he morning sunlight flooded his room and 
woke him a full hour later than usual. It was 
the first time this had ever happened to the 
punctual professor, and Florou was positively 
dazed. With heavy head and aching eyes, he 
dressed hastily, swallowed his cup of black coffee, 
and sat down to the unfinished task of the night 
before. But his thoughts still wandered. 

Nevertheless, he was at the gymnasium in time, 
and began the daily lesson. But what a lesson ! 
At first the scholars wondered what had become 
of their teacher’s wonted severity; they soon per¬ 
ceived that this remarkable forbearance was not 
due to any merit on their part, but to complete 
heedlessness on his. Wonder of wonders ! Mr. 
Plateas was inattentive! Emboldened by this 
discovery, they took malicious delight in heap¬ 
ing blunder upon blunder, and played dire havoc 
with that sixth book of the “ Iliad,” never sparing 
etymology, syntax, nor prosody. The good man 
sat through it all undisturbed until the regular 
closing hour had struck. His pupils went out, 
commenting not on Homer, but on the unheard- 
of lenity of their master, while as he walked 
away he resumed the burden of his thoughts, — 
how to set about putting his resolve into 
execution. 

The affair was not so simple as it had seemed 
to him in the night. His decision to marry 
the elder daughter of Mr. Mitrophanis was not 
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enough; there were certain steps to take, but 
what were they? Should he apply to his friend? 
After what had passed between them the day 
before, he hardly liked to go to the judge and 
say — what? “I am ready for the sacrifice!” 
Certainly he could n’t do that. Should he ask 
the aid of Mr. Liakos’s cousin? There were 
objections to this course, too; to be sure he 
knew the lady, and her husband as well; he was 
in the habit of bowing to them on the street, 
but he had never had any conversation with the 
cousin, and felt that he had neither the right nor 
the courage to ask her to serve as intermediary. 

He thought it all over without reaching any 
conclusion, and was crossing the square on his 
way home, — for it was nearly time for his noon¬ 
day dinner, — when suddenly he saw Mr. Mitro- 
phanis coming toward him. This meeting put 
an end to all his doubts, and with a flash of 
inspiration he decided to speak directly to the 
young lady’s father. What could be simpler? 
Having no time to weigh the matter carefully, he 
was only too glad to find this happy way out of 
his perplexity. He bowed, and stopped before 
the old gentleman. 

“ Mr. Mitrophanis, I am delighted to meet you, 
for I have a few words to say.” 

“Mr. Plateas, I believe?” said the other, 
politely returning the bow. 

“ The same.” 
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“ And what can I do for you, Mr. Plateas? ” 

The professor began to feel a little embarrassed ; 
but it was too late to turn back, so he took cou¬ 
rage and went on : — 

“ To come to the point at once, Mr. Mitro- 
phanis, I desire to become your son-in-law ! ” 

This abrupt proposal was a surprise to the old 
gentleman, and hardly an agreeable one. The 
offer itself was not so astonishing, for the beauty 
of his younger daughter had often obliged the 
father to refuse proposals of this kind ; but he had 
never been addressed quite so brusquely before. 
Moreover, of all the suitors who had thus far 
presented themselves, Mr. Plateas seemed the 
least eligible in point of age and other respects. 
But it was not this so much that the old gentle¬ 
man had in mind, as he said to himself, “ What, 
he too ! ” 

“ I am greatly honored by your proposal,” 
he said to Mr. Plateas; “ but my little girl is too 
young, and I have not thought of marriage for 
her yet.” 

“What little girl? My suit is not for the 
younger sister; I ask you for the hand of Miss 
— ” He meant to call her by her name, but 
found he did not know it. “ I ask you for the 
hand of—your elder daughter.” 

Mr. Mitrophanis could not conceal his astonish¬ 
ment at these words; such a thing had never 
happened before. He said nothing, but looked 
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sharply at Mr. Plateas, who felt his patience giv¬ 
ing way. 

“ I must admit, Mr. Plateas,” said the old 
gentleman at last, “ that your proposition is 
wholly unexpected, and comes in rather an un¬ 
usual form. Don’t you think that our tradi¬ 
tional custom in such cases is very sensible, and 
that these questions are managed better by 
intermediaries? ” 

The professor was not prepared for this. He 
had even imagined that the young lady’s father 
would fall on his neck in the open street, with 
delight at having at last found the wished-for 
son-in-law. 

“I — I thought,” he stammered, “ that you 
knew me well enough, and that the simplest way 
was to speak to you myself.” 

“ Certainly, without doubt. But if you would 
send one of your friends to speak to me, and — 

give me time for reflection, you would oblige me 
greatly.” 

“ With pleasure ! I ’ll send Mr. Liakos.” 

At this name the old man frowned. 

“Ah!" said he. “Mr. Liakos is in your 
confidence.” 

Poor Mr. Plateas saw that he had made a mis¬ 
take in bringing up his friend’s name in the affair. 
He was about to say something,— he didn’t know 
exactly what,-when Mr. Mitrophanis forestalled 
him, and ended his embarrassment. 
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“ It is well. I will await Mr. Liakos.” Then 
the old gentleman bowed and walked on. 

Never in his life had the professor been in such 
a state of mental distress as that to which he had 
been a prey ever since the evening before. His 
sufferings at the time he came so near drowning 
were not to be compared with his present anguish. 
Then the danger had come suddenly, and he had 
realized it to the full only when it was over. Now, 
the uncertainty of the future added to his misery. 
At the very moment when he thought he had 
reached port, he found himself completely at sea 
again. He stood there in the middle of the 
square, his arms hanging helplessly, and stared 
at the back of the retreating merchant. 

a Well, I must see Liakos,” he said to himself. 
a But where shall I find him at this time of day? 

Just then the clock on the Church of the trans¬ 
figuration struck twelve. Mr. Plateas remembered, 
first that his dinner was waiting for him at home, 
and next that his friend was in the habit of dining 
at a certain restaurant behind the square; and 
wending his way there, he met the judge at the 

door. 

“ Oh, my dear friend ! ” he exclaimed. “ My 
dear friend ! ” 

“ What’s the matter? What has happened to 

you?” asked Mr. Liakos, anxiously. 

“ What has happened to me ? Something I 
never dreamed of! I’ve just asked Mr. Mitro- 
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phanis for the hand of his elder daughter, and 
instead of— ” 

“You asked him for his daughter’s hand?” 

“ Yes. Is there anything so very astonishing 
in that? ” 

“Why, did n’t you tell me yesterday that — ” 

“Well, what if I did? During the night I 
thought it over, and became convinced that I 
ought to get married, and that I never shall 
find a better wife.” 

“ Listen, Platens,” said Mr. Liakos, obviously 
much moved. “ I understand your sudden con¬ 
version, because I understand you; but I can’t 
let you make such a sacrifice.” 

“What sacrifice? Who said anything about 
sacrifice? I have made up my mind to get mar¬ 
ried, because I want to get married ; and I 7 oil/ 
get married, and if her father refuses his consent 
I ’ll run away with her ! ” And he gave a lively 
account of his meeting with Mr. Mitrophanis. 

The judge smiled as he listened, for lie, too, had 
been thinking of this match ever since the night 
before, and the more he thought of it the more 
eminently fit and proper it seemed. After rigid 
self-examination, he persuaded himself that °he 
was quite disinterested in the matter, and that 
his sweetheart’s sister and his friend could never 
be happy apart. As for the father’s consent, he 
had little fear on that score. He rather dreaded, 
it is true, the mission that was thrust upon him, 
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especially when he thought of the manner in which 
the old man had received his name ; but he felt 
that he could not refuse this service to his friend, 
and finally promised to see Mr. Mitrophanis that 
very day, and to come in the evening to report 
the happy result of his interview. 


IV. 

When the professor had gone, the judge began 
to think with misgiving of the difficulties that 
beset his mission. He had so much at stake in 
its success that his mediation might not be 
accepted as impartial or his praise of the suitor 
as quite unbiassed. His friend’s cause ought to 
have been intrusted to some one less deeply 
interested in the event. If the professor had not 
been in such haste to name him as an intermedi¬ 
ary, they could have consulted his cousin, and 
even placed the matter in her hands ; his own 
appearance on the scene would only give Mr. 

Mitrophanis fresh offence. 

lint why not ask her advice in confidence? 
She was a woman of sense and experience, and 
could probably find some way out ol their quan¬ 
dary. Mr. Liakos was on the point of going to 
his cousin, but he reflected that it would be a 
grave indiscretion to impart the secret to a third 
person without his friend’s consent, and he felt 
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too that it would be very weak in him not to per¬ 
form loyally the duty that he had undertaken. 
Forward, then ! Courage ! 

So Mr. Liakos started for the office of his 

sweetheart’s father, although not without inward 
trepidation. 


It so happened that Mr. Mitrophanis was just 
receiving a consignment of coffee from the Cus¬ 
tom House ; carts were coming up one after 
another, porters were carrying the sacks into the 

warehouse, and the judge had difficulty i„ making 
his way to the door. ° 

It was a huge square building, with a room on 
the street partitioned off at one corner. This 

ZTtilVu f° ffiCe ’ 3nd Had 3 window 

but the light from it and from the street door 
'vas too dim for Mr. Liakos to see whatwas 
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Mitrophanis interrupted the discussion and called 
out to him from the depths of the warehouse : 

“ What do you wish, Mr. Liakos? ” 

“ I came to say a few words; but I see you ’re 
engaged, and will come again some other time.” 

“ Pass into my office, and I will be with you 
in a moment.” 

The judge stumbled over some coffee bags, 
and making his way into the office, sat down by 
the merchant’s table in the only chair that was 
vacant. The air was heavy with the odor of 
colonial merchandise. The dispute began anew 
inside the warehouse, and the words, “ weight,” 
“bags,” “Custom House,” were repeated over 
and Vver again. Mr. Liakos sat listening to the 
noise, and tried to picture to himself the quiet 
old gentleman who had been out walking with his 
two daughters the night before. At last the com¬ 
motion quieted down, and Mr. Mitrophanis came 

in with a frown on his face. 

“ I have happened on an unlucky time for my 

call,” thought the judge. „ 

“I suppose you come from Mr. Plateas, 
began the old man, with a touch of irony in his 

tone. . . 

« yes • the fact is he has communicated to me 

the conversation he had with you this morning.” 

« I must say, Mr. Liakos, that your anxiety to 

find a husband for my elder daughter seems to 

me rather marked.” 
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“ I assure you, sir, that my friend’s proposal 
was wholly voluntary, and was in no wise prompted 
by me.” 

The old gentleman smiled incredulously. 

“ My only regret is,” continued the judge, 
“ that I allowed Mr. Plateas to discover my 
secret yesterday. I protest I never had the 
least thought of urging him to this step ; he has 
taken it of his own accord, and you do me 
wrong in supposing that 1 have acted from self- 
interest.” 

“ I believe it, since you say so, and will not 
stop to inquire how it happens that he should 
ask me for the hand of my daughter, whom he 
does not know, the very day after receiving your 
confidence. 

“ But however that may be,” he went on, with¬ 
out letting Mr. Liakos speak, “ I cannot give you 
an immediate reply ; I must have time to consider 
the question. Pray do not trouble yourself to 
call; I will make my decision known to you.” 
The last words were spoken dryly. 

The judge went away much disconcerted. It 
was not a positive refusal that he had received, 
nor yet was it a consent; his most serious dis¬ 
quiet was caused by the old man’s tone and 
manner. Although they might have arisen partly 
from the dispute in the warehouse, it was only 
too clear that his deep interest in the success of 
his mission had been as detrimental in awakening 
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the merchant’s suspicions as in checking his own 
eloquence. 

How many things he could have said to Mr. 
Mitrophanis if he had only dared ! He felt that 
his mediation had simply made matters worse, 
and might prove fatal. A more skilful diplo¬ 
matist than he would be needed to conduct the 
affair to a happy ending; why had he not acted 
on his first impulse and consulted his cousin? 
Why not go to her even now? Surely his friend 
could not be offended, especially if the result was 
successful; the poor judge was in trouble, and 
longed for encouragement and support; but while 
he reasoned with himself, his feet were carrying 
him to his cousin’s house, and by the time he 
reached her door, all his doubt had vanished. 

Mr. Liakos found his kinswoman at work con¬ 
verting a jacket of her elder son, which had 
become too small for its owner, into a garment 
still too ample for the younger brother. The 
boys were at school, while their three sisters 
who came between them in age — were studying 
their lessons under their mother’s eye, and at the 
same time learning domestic economy from her 
example. 

Being a woman of tact, she saw at once from 
the judge’s manner that he wished to speak with 
her alone, and sent the girls out to play. 

“Well, what is it?” she asked as soon as they 
had left the room. “ What’s the news? ” 
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u Why should you think there is any news?” 

“ Ah, indeed ! As if I did n’t know you ! I 
could see at a glance that you had something on 
your mind.” 

In truth, her feminine insight was seldom at 
fault in reading Mr. Liakos, for she had seen 
him grow up from a child, and knew him 
thoroughly. On his side, the judge flattered 
himself that he knew her quite as well, but then 
he ought to have foreseen that her help would 
not be easily enlisted in an affair that she had 
not been allowed to manage from the begin¬ 
ning. She enjoyed busying herself with marriages 
in general and with those of her friends in 
particular; but she felt that she was peculiarly 
qualified to assume the chief part in planning 
and carrying out arrangements of this kind, and 
unless her claims were recognized, she rarely gave 
her approval, and even did not hesitate to oppose 
occasionally. But for his discomfiture at the 
result of his visit to the old merchant, Mr. Liakos 
would doubtless have devised some way of con¬ 
ciliating his cousin ; it had not occurred to him 
to take that precaution, and he soon perceived 
the blunder he had made. 

When he announced abruptly that he had found 
a husband for his sweetheart’s sister, his cousin, 
instead of showing pleasure, or at least some 
curiosity, quietly continued her sewing with af¬ 
fected indifference, saying merely, “ Ah ! ” This 
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“ Ah ” was half way between a question and an 
exclamation; the judge could not tell whether 
it expressed irony or simple astonishment; but 
it was enough 10 chill him. 

“ Everything is against me ! ” he thought. 

“ And who is your candidate? ” she asked after 
a pause, but without stopping her work. 

“ Mr. Plateas.” 

His cousin dropped her needle, and looked at 
Mr. Eiakos with eyes full of mocking surprise. 

“ Mr. Plateas ! ” she cried, and began to laugh 
heartily. The judge had never seen her so 
merry. 

“ I don’t see what you find to laugh at,” lie- 
said, with dignity. 

“ You must forgive me,” she replied, trying to 
stifle her merriment. “ Pray forgive me if I have 
hurt you through your friend, but I can’t ima¬ 
gine Mr. Plateas in love.” And she began to 
laugh again ; then seeing the judge’s expression, 
she asked, “ What put this marriage into your 
head ? ” 

“ No,” he began, without answering her ques¬ 
tion, “ please to tell me what you find so repre¬ 
hensible in him.” 

“ Reprehensible ! ” she repeated, imitating her 
cousin’s tone. “ I don’t find him reprehensible, 
simply ridiculous.” 

“ I admit that his person is not awe-inspiring.” 

“ Awe-inspiring ! What long words you use 1 
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You ’ll be giving me one of your friend’s quota¬ 
tions from Homer next.” 

“ Listen,” he said, changing his manner. “ At 
first 1 looked at it just as you do ; but the more 
I thought it over, the more clearly I saw that 1 
was wrong. Mr. Plateas has all the qualities that 
go to make a good husband. He will be ridicu¬ 
lous as a lover, I must admit. He will look 
absurd on his wedding day, with the wreath of 
flowers on his head ; 1 — ” 

At this his cousin broke into a fresh peal of 
laughter, in which the judge was forced to join 
in spite of himself. Their sudden gaycty having 
subsided, the conversation became more serious. 
Mr. Liakos related all the details of the affair, 
and as his story went on he was delighted to 
see his cousin’s prejudices gradually disappear, 
although she still made objections when they 
came to dissect the suitor’s character. 

“ He is a hypochondriac ! ” she said. 

“ He takes care of his health,” replied the 
judge, “simply because he has nothing else to 
occupy him. When once he is married, he 'll 
care for his wife, just as he cared for his mother 
while she lived, and his hypochondria, as you call 
it, will vanish fast enough.” 

“ He ’s pedantic.” 

“ That is hardly a grave fault in a professor.” 

1 The Greek bride and bridegroom both wear a wreath 
of flowers. 
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Now that the question had narrowed down to 
his friend’s moral qualities, Mr. Liakos began 
to feel certain of victory so far as his cousin 
was concerned. His only remaining doubt was 
as to the young lady’s consent. 

“ Her consent ! ” cried his cousin. “ She ’ll 
accept Mr. Plateas gladly. Since she can’t per¬ 
suade her father to let her remain single, she 
will take the first husband that offers rather than 
stand in the way of her sister’s happiness. She 
has the soul of an angel,” the cousin went on, 
with enthusiasm. “ She does n’t know her own 
worth; she sees that she is not pretty, and in 
her humility she even exaggerates her plainness; 
but her sweet unselfishness is no reason why she 
should be sacrificed.” 

“ Do you think, then, that it would be a sacri¬ 
fice to marry Mr. Plateas?” 

“ How can we tell ? ” 

His cousin’s reserve was more propitious than 
her merriment of a few minutes ago, and Mr. 
Liakos felt encouraged. 

“ If she were your sister, or even your daughter, 
would you not give her to him?” 

This question struck deeper than he knew, for 
one of her daughters was not well-favored, and 
the girl’s future was beginning to give the mater¬ 
nal heart much uneasiness. The mother laughed 
no longer; her eyes filled, and she made no 
reply. Without searching into the cause of Ins 
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cousin’s emotion, the judge was only too glad to 
take her silence for consent. 

“ Very well,” he went on. “ Now you must 
help me to arrange this marriage.” 

In order to humor her innocent vanity, he 
pictured the obstacles that she would find in the 
character of Mr. Mitrophanis, and urged his own 
inability to overcome them ; he frankly declared 
that his mediation had compromised his friend’s 
suit, and that the affair was far more difficult than 
if it had been in her hands from the beginning; 
he insisted that she alone could retrieve the 
mistakes committed, and bring about a happy 
ending. 

His cousin’s objections gradually grew weaker; 
and at last, after three hours of argument, the 
judge succeeded so well that she left her work 
(to the temporary disadvantage of her younger 
son), and put on her bonnet. The two went out 
together, she to call on Mr. Mitrophanis, and he 
to find the professor. 


V. 

Poor Mr. Plateas was waiting for his friend 
impatiently. 

On reaching home he had found his dinner 
growing cold, and Florou worrying over her 
master’s unusual tardiness; it was full twenty 
minutes after noon ! Although the professor was 
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hungry and ate with relish, his mind was ill at 
ease. He yearned to talk to some one, but there 
was no one to talk to. He would have been 
glad to tell his story even to Florou, but she 
cared neither to talk nor to listen ; conversation 

was not her strong point. 

Besides, her master rather shrank from telling 
her that he had made up his mind to get mar¬ 
ried, and that her reign was over. Since his 
mother’s death, Florou had had absolute control 
over the household; why make her unhappy 
before it was necessary? On the other hand, he 
could contain himself no longer; if he had not 
spoken, there is no telling what would have 

happened. 

Not daring to face the question boldly, he beat 
about the bush, and tried to pass adroitly from 
the subject of dinner to that of marriage. 

“ Florou,” he said, “ your meat is overdone.” 
The old woman made no reply, but looked up 
at the sun as if to suggest that the fault lay not 
with her, but with her master’s tardiness. 

He paid no attention to her mute reproach. 

“ In fact,” he went on, “ the dinner isn’t fit to 

eat to-day.” 

“ You’ve eaten it, though.” 

Florou was in the habit of resorting to this 
argument as unanswerable. Usually her master 
laughed and said that he had eaten his dinner 
because he was hungry, and not because it was 
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good. To-day, however, her phrase irritated 
him, less on account of the words themselves, 
than from an inward consciousness that this day 
of all others he had no right to complain of her 
culinary art. 

In his vexation he forgot how lie had planned 
to lead up to the subject of his marriage, and 
had to finish his dinner in silence ; but while 
Florou was carrying the dishes away, he thought 
of a new pretext for coming back to the absorb¬ 
ing topic. He noticed for the first time a hole 
in the tablecloth that had been there a long 


time. 

“See there!” said he, putting his finger 
through it. “ My house needs a mistress, — 
there’s no other remedy for such a state of 
things. I must have a wife ! ” 

Florou shrugged her shoulders as though she 
thought her master had lost his wits. 

“ Do you understand me? I must get 
married.” 

The old woman smiled. 

“What are you laughing at? I have quite 
made up my mind to marry.” 

Florou stared. 

“ I ’m going to get married, I tell you ! ” 

“ And who ’ll have you? ” 


“ Who will have me ! ” he cried, fairly choking 
with rage. 

Almost beside himself at the old woman’s 
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effrontery, he wanted to crush her with angry elo¬ 
quence ; but her stolidity baffled him, and he 
went up to his room without a word. When he 
was alone, his anger soon cooled ; but he found 
himself repeating those cruel words, and as he 
said them over, he began to fear that Florou was 
not so far wrong. 

He recalled his friend’s first disavowal of any 
thought of him as a suitor, and the father’s 
strange hesitation. And then, why did n’t Liakos 
come ; what was keeping him so long? If his mis¬ 
sion were successful, he would have brought the 
news at once. The question was very simple, the 
answer “yes ” or “ no ; ” it surely must be “ no,” 
and the judge was keeping back the evil tidings. 

How silly he had been to expose himself to a 
rebuff on the impulse of the moment — what per¬ 
fect folly ! What business had he to get into 
such a scrape? But no, he had only done his 
duty; he had proved to his preserver the sin¬ 
cerity of his friendship and the depth of his 


gratitude. 

But why didn’t Liakos come? Why didn’t 
he hurry back and end this suspense? 

The unhappy man looked at his watch again 
and again, and was astonished each time at the 
slowness of the hands; they seemed hardly to 
move at all. He sat down, then jumped up 
again and looked out of the window, —no Lia¬ 
kos ! He tried to read, but could not keep his 
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thoughts from straying, and shut the book petu¬ 
lantly. He was in a perfect fever. 

Meanwhile the time came for his daily consti¬ 
tutional, and Mr. Plateas was on thorns. He 
could not stay indoors waiting for his friend any 
longer; but in order to be near at hand, he 
resolved to take his old walk and go no farther 
than the Vaporia. So he called Florou and told 
her that he would not be gone long, but that if 
Mr. Liakos should come, she must semi him to 
the Vaporia. He explained with great care the 
route he would take in going and in coming 
back, so that Florou might tell his friend exactly. 
All this was quite unnecessary, for the road to the 
Vaporia was so direct that the two friends could 
hardly help meeting unless they went out of 
their way to avoid each other; but he insisted 
upon his topographical directions, and repeated 
them so often that Florou at last lost her patience, 
and exclaimed,— 

“ Very well, very well ! ” 

It was most unusual for the old woman to say 
the same word twice. 

Not a living soul was to be seen on the Vapo¬ 
ria, and Mr. Plateas was able to follow the course 
of his thoughts undisturbed. To tell the truth, 
his ideas rather lacked sequence, and were much 
the same thing over and over; but they were so 
engrossing that he had not quoted a line of 
Homer all day. If this worry had lasted much 
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longer, it would have effected what all his exercise 
and sea-bathing had failed to accomplish; the 
poor man would certainly have been reduced to 
a shadow. 

And still Liakos did not come! For a 
moment the professor thought of going to look 
for his friend ; but where should he go ? The 
judge had promised to come, and Florou had 
been told to get supper for both ; Liakos must 
come. 

But why didn’t he come now? Mr. Plateas 
paced up and down the Vaporia twenty times at 
least, and although he kept looking toward his 
house, there was no sign of the judge. At last ! 
At last he saw his friend coming in the distance. 

« Well, is it ‘ yes ’ or * no ’ ? ” he cried as soon 
as he was near enough to be heard. 

“ Do let me get my breath first.” 

From the expression of the poor man’s face 
Mr. Liakos feared that “no” would be more wel¬ 
come than “yes.” 

“Can he have repented?” thought the judge; 
then, taking Mr. Plateas affectionately by the arm, 
he turned back to prolong the walk, and tried to 

soothe his friend’s amour propre. 

« Don’t be troubled ; she’s not a silly girl, but 

has good sense and good judgment. She will 
treat your offer as an honor, and will be happy 
to have a man like you for a husband.” 

« Never mind about that,” said the professor, 
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in a calmer tone. “ Tell me how the matter 
really stands. What have you been doing all 
this time? ” 

In relating his story, Mr. Liakos did not tell 
his friend everything. He passed over the stiff¬ 
ness of Mr. Mitrophanis as well as his cousin’s 
unseemly mirth, and urged so skilfully the need 
of her good offices as to disarm all objection ; 
he had left the affair in his cousin’s charge, and 
secured her promise to send him word of the 
result at the professor’s house. This was the 
substance of the conversation; but Mr. Plateas 
asked so many questions and the judge had to 
repeat each detail so often, that the sun was set¬ 
ting when the two friends went back to do jus¬ 
tice to Florou’s supper. 

They had scarcely finished when there was a 
knock at the door, and Florou came in with a 
note for Mr. Liakos. 

Mr. Plateas rose, napkin in hand, and leaned 
over his friend’s chair, eagerly following the 
words as the judge read aloud : — 

My dear Cousin, Bring your friend to my house 
this evening; the young lady will be there. Come early. 

Your Cousin. 

“ What did I tell you ! " cried Mr. Liakos, joy- 
fully. “ Come, you must get ready.” 

Mr. Plateas looked very serious; the idea of 
meeting the young girl made him nervous. What 

5 
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should he say to her? How should he behave? 
Besides, he was not yet sure of being accepted ! 
Why had n’t the message been a plain “ yes” or 
“no ” ! The judge had difficulty in persuading 
Mr. Plateas that the invitation was in itself an 
assurance of success, and that his cousin and he 
would do their best to lessen the embarrassment 
of the meeting. Taking upon himself the duties 
of valet, Mr. Liakos superintended the poor 
man’s toilet, and having made him look as fine 

as possible, marched him off. 

He would have given almost anything to be 
well out of the scrape, but it was too late to 

retreat now. 

As they went along, the judge tried in vain to 
impart some of his own high spirits to his faint¬ 
hearted friend. He was brimming over with 
gladness at the thought of his marriage, which 
now seemed assured. After so long a separation 
he was about to see his betrothed, for he felt 
sure that she would come with her sister. Mr. 
Plateas had no such reasons for rejoicing. He 
walked on in silence, paying little heed to his 
friend’s gay sallies ; he was trying, to think what 
he should say to the young lady, but nothing came 

to him. 

« By the way,” he broke in suddenly, what 
is her name? ” 

“Whose?” , . . 

“ I mean my future wife. Yesterday I had to 
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let her hither see that I did n’t even know her 
name. I must n’t make that mistake to-night ! ” 

At this Mr. Liakos broke into a merry laugh ; 
he was in such high good-humor that he found 
fun in everything. His companion did not laugh, 
but repeated, — 

“ What is her name ? ” 

The judge was about to reply when he heard 
some one coming toward them call out in the 
darkness, — 

“ Liakos, is that you? ” 

It was his cousin’s husband, who brought word 
that he was not to be present at the interview. 
The tactful cousin had felt that it would be bet¬ 
ter to leave the young lady alone with her suitor; 
then too, the younger sister would not come, and 
the presence of Mr. Liakos was quite unneces¬ 
sary ; her instructions were that he should spend 
the evening with her husband at the club. 

Mr. Plateas felt his knees give way under him. 
What —go in and face the two ladies all alone ! 
No, decidedly he hadn’t the courage for that 
But his supporters, one on either side, urged and 
encouraged the unhappy man until they reached 
the threshold, when the door opened and they 
pushed him in, regardless of his protests, then 
closed it again, and went ofT to the club. 

When Mr. Liakos learned that his sweetheart 
was not coming, he submitted to his banishment 
with stoicism; but it seemed to him that the 
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evening at the club would never come to an end. 
About ten o’clock a servant came to say that 
Mr. Plateas was waiting for him ; he rushed down 
stairs and found his friend in the street. By the 
light of a street lamp the judge saw at once from 
the expression of the suitor’s face that the visit 
had been a complete success. The professor 

looked like another man. 

“ Well ? ” asked Mr. Liakos, eagerly. 

“ I tell you, she is n’t plain at all! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Plateas. “When she speaks her voice is 
like music, and she has a charming expression ! 
As for her little hand, — it’s simply exquisite ! ” 
“You kissed it, I suppose?” said the judge. 

“ Of course I did ! ” 

“ What did you say, and what did she say to 

y °“ As though I could tell you everything ! The 
idea ! ” Then lowering his voice, he added, 
“ Do you know what she said to me? She told 
me she was glad and grateful that I had asked 
her to marry me through friendship for you, 
because such a good friend must make a good 
husband. I begged her not to say that, else 1 
could not help thinking that she accepted me 

only out of love for her sister. 

“ ‘ And why not ? ’ she said gently. a 

sweeter source could the happiness of our future 

have? ’ ” 

Mr. Liakos was touched. 
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“ But really,” his friend went on, “ 1 can’t 
begin to tell you everything now. One thing is 
certain, — I Ve found a perfect treasure ! ” 

“ Did I not tell you so? ” 

“ Yes, but you have n’t told me her name, and 
I did n’t dare ask her. What is it? ” 

The judge bent over and whispered the name 
that his friend longed to hear. 

“There, you know it now.” 

“ Yes, at last ! ” and the two friends parted, — 
the one went home with a new joy in his heart, 
saying over the name he had just learned, while 
the other softly repeated the name so long dear 
to him. 

A few weeks later, the first Sunday after Easter, 

there was a high festival in the old merchant’s 

house to celebrate the marriage of his two 

daughters. Of the bridegrooms, Mr. Liakos was 

not the merrier, for now that his dearest hopes 

were realized, his soul was filled with a quiet 

happiness that left no room for words. Mr. 

Plateas, on the other hand, was overflowing with 

delight, and his high spirits seemed contagious, 

for all the wedding guests laughed with him. 

Even His Eminence the Archbishop of Tenos and 

Syra, who had blessed the double marriage, was 

jovial with the rest, and showed his learning by 

wishing the happy couples joy in a line from 
Homer: 
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“ 2ol 5« Otol r6<ra 5o««v, Stra tpptai cjj<n ptvoivus' 
“Thine own wish may the Gods give thee in everyplace.” 

To which Mr. Platens replied majestically : 

“ EIs oiwvbs Uptaros dftvvftrdai n(pl ird.TpT)S. 

“ The best omen is to battle for one’s native land ! ” 

After the wedding, the judge obtained three 
months’ leave, and took his bride for a visit to 
his old home among his kinsfolk. 

How eagerly their return was awaited, and 
how delighted the sisters were to be together 
again ! The old father trembled with joy. 

When the two brothers-in-law were alone, each 
saw his own happiness reflected in the other’s 
face. 

“Well, did I exaggerate when I sang your 
wife’s praises? ” asked Mr. Liakos. 

“ She’s a treasure, my dear friend ! ” cried 
Mr. Plateas,—“a perfect treasure! In a few 
months,” he went on, “ I shall have a new favor 
to ask of you. I want you to stand as godfather 
to your nephew.” 

“ What! You too ! ” 

“ And you? ” 
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WHY I AM STILL A LAWYER. 1 


I. 

HAD just come to Crete, — I am 
speaking now of okl times, of the 
Insurrection of '66. I was very young 
then, having finished my studies at the University 
but two years before, and had been practising as 
a lawyer for only a few months. I say “ practis¬ 
ing ; ” but the truth is that my clients were so few 
that I had slight opportunity for displaying my 
legal lore, and I may add that lack of work did 
not tend to increase my enthusiasm for the law, 
which had never been very ardent. 

I had chosen the profession, not so much from 
any fondness for it, as from a sense of duty, and 
to please my parents. From early boyhood I 
had had a taste for the Army, and this had been 
strengthened by the formation of the University 
Phalanx in the Revolution of’62, which overthrew 

1 The present form of this tale is based upon an English 
translation furnished by the Author. 
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King Otho. My joining the Phalanx made me 
neglect my lessons, and my university course was 
prolonged two years; but I had the satisfaction 
of rising to the rank of sub-lieutenant, and my 
uniform, which I have religiously preserved, 
gratified my youthful vanity far more than the 
hard-won honors of a university degree. 

This uniform was not my sole incentive for 
rushing into the movement of ’66. I don’t say 
that I was wholly free from conceit; but perhaps 
I was not worse than other young men who were 
fired by the rising of the long-suffering islanders. 
How many, who could not boast of belonging to 
the Phalanx, hurried to Crete, and how many 
proved the sincerity of their patriotism by lay¬ 
ing down their lives ! Nevertheless, I cannot 
deny that the sense of being an officer had some¬ 
thing to do with my resolve. I fancied that I 
could be of greater service by reason of my rank ; 
besides, I was vigorous and sound of body, and 
having always been used to hunting in the moun¬ 
tains of Attica, I thought I was fit to bear the 
hardships of the Cretan guerilla warfare. My 
chief fear was that I might not be able to stand 
the comfortless nights ; and to harden myself I did 
not once go to bed for three weeks before starting, 
but slept either on the floor of my room or in 
the open air upon the flags of the courtyard. At 
first this was far from pleasant; but I gradually 
became inured to it, and when at last I embarked 
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on the “ Panhellenion,” 1 I felt ready for any act 
of heroism. 

The historic little steamer brought us very late 
one dark night into a small creek on the south¬ 
western shore of the island. A party of insur¬ 
gents were on the watch for us, and helped us to 
land. In the early morning they guided us to a 
village high up in the mountains, where a body of 
the rebels were encamped under the command 
of the very captain to whom I had a letter of 
introduction from my uncle. The two were old 
friends, and my uncle’s recommendation must 
have been very warm. Before opening the sealed 
letter, the Captain — I withhold his well-known 
name—glanced at my costume from under his 
shaggy eyebrows. He said nothing ; but somehow 
that look of his disturbed me, perhaps because I 
could read its meaning in the faces of his men 
around me, whose dress had little in common 
with my brilliant uniform. I eyed the Chief as 
he read my letter. There was nothing to distin¬ 
guish him from his men ; like them he wore the 
picturesque Cretan garb, the wide breeches reach¬ 
ing to the knees, and the high leather boots; 
but the breeches, the boots, and the fez were 

neither new nor overclean, while my resplendent 
trappings — ! 

1 The most noted and successful of our blockade-run¬ 
ners at the time of the Cretan Insurrection of 1866-8. 

By bringing in supplies and volunteers it greatly heloed 
to prolong the struggle. 
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Meanwhile the Captain read the letter, and the 
men about him were silent; their very attitude 
and silence expressed submission and respect. 
He was a tall man, lithe and vigorous; his white 
mustache and the wrinkles on the sunburnt brow 
clearly showed his age ; but his bearing and move¬ 
ments were those of a man still young, and his 
look was full of fire. With a feeling not unlike 
fear I waited for him to finish reading my uncle’s 
letter and to turn that glance on me again. At 
last he was done, but the eyes that he lifted to 
mine were soft and friendly, and there was a 
smile about his lips. 

“You are welcome,” he said. “Your uncle 
tells me you have made up your mind to rough 
it with us.” 

I replied in high-flown language, speaking of 
the altar of my country, the last drop of my 
blood, and so forth. Words, words! For in 
spite of my officer’s uniform, I was none the less 
a doctor of the University, and a lawyer to boot, 

— albeit a briefless one. 

“ How about your legs? ” he asked, when I had 
quite finished ; and then added without waiting 
for a reply, “ As for your uniform, it will be in 

rags before you know where you are.” 

I was on the point of assuring him of my 
readiness to adopt the costume of the island, but 
he gave me no time. 

“ I appoint you my aide-de-camp,” he said, and 
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I answered with a military salute such as I used 
to give our colonel on the square of the Univer¬ 
sity. I was secretly pleased at my appointment, 
but wondered to what I owed it, — to my uncle’s 
recommendation, or to my rank in the Phalanx. 

“Take the aide-de-camp with you, boys, to 
rest awhile,” the Chief continued in a graver 
tone, “ for there’s no telling what may happen 
this afternoon.” 

The men surrounded me with friendly eager¬ 
ness, and led the way to a cottage close by, where 
I was received like a son by an old peasant 
woman. I was dead tired, for I had not slept a 
wink on the steamer; and leaving my bag and 
gun in the cottage, I lay down under the shade 
of an olive-tree. 

I was still sound asleep when I felt my arm 
gently shaken, and on opening my eyes could not 
at first recall where I was. Myrto, the only sol¬ 
dier whose name I knew, was kneeling in front of 
me, and smiled as he kept on shaking my arm. 
I don’t know how or why, but Myrto and I had 
become friends at once. It was he who had 
taken the lead of his comrades; he had brought 
me to the cottage and procured me a frugal 
breakfast, and shown me the softest spot under 
the shadiest olive-tree, and had told me his name 
and asked for mine. In short, he had taken me 
under his care. He looked scarcely twenty, while 
I was five years his senior; he was a simple sol- 
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dier, and I a sub-lieutenant as well as the 
Captain’s aide-de-camp ; he had never left his 
native island, while I had come from Athens, and 
the University ! And yet from the very first, in¬ 
stead of regarding him as an inferior, I felt drawn 
to him by an almost brotherly instinct, and by 
the spell of his simple kindliness. 

“Mr. George,” he said with a smile, “the 
Captain’s orders are to start at once.” 

“Whereto?” 

“ He has n’t told us.” 

I jumped up in an instant, and we walked 
toward the cottage. The whole village was in 
motion ; women at the doors were bidding good- 
by to the men, as they marched ofT irregularly, 
with guns slung over their shoulders and scanty 
rations stuck in the girdle among the pistols and 
dirks. I decided to imitate them so far at least, 
and after a few words with Myrto, left my bag in 
the old woman’s keeping; then I belted a 
Cretan girdle around my uniform and slipped 
into its folds some tobacco and a few biscuits, 

along with my revolver. 

Myrto showed me the way to the rendezvous, 
and disappeared. As I came out of the village, 
I happened upon the Chief, sitting on the steps 
of a solitary windmill. On the ground beside 
him sat a young islander, who had evidently 
travelled far and fast. His face was quite hot, 
and he held his fez in one hand while with the 
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other he rubbed his moist head. I saw at once 
that it was he who had brought the news that set 
us in motion. Half of our number had already 
gone forward, while the rest stood there in front 
of the windmill, waiting for the Captain’s orders. 
As I came up the Chief arose, and the other man 
too, alert and ready to start off on another 
journey quite as long. 

“ You bring us luck,” the Captain said to me. 

“ You have scarcely come, and there’s work 
already.” 

“The luck is mine,” I replied. 

“That remains to be seen. Now, boys, for¬ 
ward ! Aide-de-camp, you will follow with the 
rear guard.” 

I responded with another salute, wondering a 
little why the aide-de-camp should be placed 
behind. With sword drawn I stood there beside 
the mill, while the men filed before me, urged on 
by the Chief. I counted sixty in all, and about 
as many more had gone on in advance. Myrto 
was not among the number ; I expected to see 
him, but the whole band had passed, and he did 
not appear. I was still standing beside the mill, 
and could see opposite two cottages at some dis¬ 
tance from me, the last of the village. The 
doors and windows of one of them were shut I 
remember, while at the open door of the other 
sat a very old peasant with a long white beard • 
he seemed to be stone blind. Between the two 
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cottages was an open space with a thick olive- 
grove beyond. All at once, there among the 
trees, I saw two forms advancing, closely clasped 
together. I recognized Myrto; his gun was in 
his left hand, while his right arm was around the 
waist of a young girl, whose head rested on his 
shoulder. His face was bent toward her so that 
he could not see me ; but they were so engrossed 
in each other that I doubt if they would have 
seen me, even if they had looked in my direction. 
Soon they were hid by the trunk of an old olive- 
tree, and stayed to exchange in secret the long, 
sweet and bitter kiss of parting. At last they 
came out of the grove; one kiss more, and the 
girl lifted her apron to her eyes and hid behind 
the olive-tree again, while Myrto ran toward me 


through the space between the cottages. 

Did he know that I had seen their parting? 
His face showed the feeling that mastered h.m, 
but he said nothing; and I on my side gave no 

sign by look or word that I kne "' u h,S K S ' Cre ‘- 
While I was watching them under the shade of 
the trees, my mind travelled back to a like scene, 
and I remembered the throbbing of my own 
heart. Neither of us felt inclined to talk just 
then, and we followed silently the last soldiers of 

the rear guard. 
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II. 

It was a delicious day, and the cool breeze from 
the heights tempered the heat of the summer sun. 
At first the path led along the slope of a hill that 
fell abruptly to the sea. Thick pine-trees on either 
side filled the air with their pungent fragrance, 
and murmured to the breathing of the wind ; 
gradually they grew fewer, and then ceased alto¬ 
gether as the path turned to the right and ran 
beside the sea over bare rocks. These rocks 
were so high and steep that I had to take con¬ 
stant care not to slip and fall, and so lost half the 
pleasure of the beautiful view. It was beautiful 
indeed ! On one side was the boundless sea, 
and before me the mountains enclosing the nar¬ 
row valley to which we were descending. 

Myrto walked by my side. We had at last 
begun to talk a little, but the path was too rugged 
for much conversation. We confined ourselves 
chiefly to questions and answers about the neigh¬ 
borhood, and incidents of the war connected 

with it; but of tender reminiscence and of lovers’ 
partings not a word. 

At a fresh turn the path grew steeper, and 
Myrto pointed out a little church showing white 
among the trees near the shore below. Down 
there, he said, under the shade of those trees we 
should find a cool spring. Welcome news! I 

6 
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was parched; the salt meat I had eaten that 
morning in the cottage and the biscuits I had 
devoured on the road, were quite enough to 
make me thirsty, to say nothing of my fatigue 
and the glare of the burning sun, which had not 
yet sunk behind the mountains opposite. I could 
stand the fatigue, but my thirst was unendurable. 
I had tried tobacco to relieve my sufferings, but 
tobacco does not take the place of drink. The 
thought of the water down there among the trees 
revived me. From above I could see the whole 
of our band winding down to the shore; those 
farthest from us had nearly reached the flat, nar¬ 
row valley, and in a few moments more we too 
should be in the shade of the trees. I feared 
that the first comers would drink the spring dry; 
but Myrto said it always flowed freely, and I 
revelled in the thought of resting there by the 
cool water under the broad plane-trees. 

All at once three men came in sight from the 
woods at the foot of the opposite mountain, and 
ran toward us through the valley, waving their 
hands and shouting; although their voices reached 

us, I could not hear what they said. 'I he first of 
our men ran to meet them, and the whole long 
line hastened down through the windings of the 

rocky path, Myrto and I the last. 

“ What is it? What can it be?” I asked him. 

“ Something’s the matter,” he replied laconi¬ 
cally. 
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I could see for myself that something was the 
matter; but what? There was no time to explain 
while we were hurrying forward over the rocks, 
and, besides, it was pretty clear that my question 
could receive 110 answer before we reached the 
church. However, I saw that those of our 
number who had already arrived were again 
moving on, and the advance guard was climbing 
straight up the hill on the other side. My first 
thought was that they had not even had time to 
take breath. Would that be our lot too? Were 
we to have no rest, no water from the spring? 
And I was thirsty, oh, how thirsty ! When we 
finally reached the spot and ran under the trees, 
we found the Chief standing before the church 
door and speaking in a low tone to the new¬ 
comers. From his gestures I saw that he was 
directing them how, which way, and where to go. 
Without stopping to salute, the three men hur¬ 
ried off up the valley, while the advanced guard 
scaled the mountain along the sea. I was trying 

to make out what this meant, when the Captain 
turned to us. 

‘ Boys,” he cried, while we made a circle 
around him as we came up, “ Boys, if we don’t 
look sharp, the Turks will seize the pass. You 
will quench your thirst in the stream there. For¬ 
ward ! ” And on we went, following the Chief 
close at his heels. 

I did not know what 


pass he meant, but he 
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was addressing his islanders, and they knew well 
enough. One thing I did understand, that we 
were to find a river there, and from our hurry 
I thought we should find it soon. Forward then, 
with the rest! I looked about for the spring 
where I had hoped to drink, but it was behind 
the church, and I could not see it. Patience, 
the river must be near. Forward ! 

In climbing up that mountain-side, I felt the 
full meaning of the word fatigue. 1 he others 
pressed on, fresh and strong, as if the march 
were only just begun; I had but to raise my 
head to see them before me, stepping nimbly, 
full of life and vigor; and even without raising 
my eyes I could see the eager straining of their 
sinewy calves. I too strained mine, but I thought 
the mountain path would never end; it was only 
a feeling of emulation that kept me up. The 
thought came to me from time to time that the 
Captain had put me in the rear guard fearing 
that I might break down ; but how could I fall 
behind while the others were moving on ? I was 
ashamed to seem weaker than they. The only 
man behind me was Myrto; and he always kept 
behind, although he did not look at all tired. 
Had the Captain placed him there as a support 
for me, — an aide-de-camp to the aide-de-camp ? 

The longer we climbed the more exhausted 
became. After a hard night I had already been 
walking four hours; to be sure it had been down 
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hill as far as the church, but it was tramp, tramp, 
whether up hill or down. I had been all day 
practically without nourishment, and what was 
far worse had drunk nothing whatever. My 
throat was burning, my tongue was dry, I was 
panting and drenched in sweat, and my whole 
being was filled with the one desire to get to the 
end of our march. Once at the top, I imagined 
that the descent would be easy and quick, and 1 
hoped for rest at the river; but no top could yet 
be seen. All this while I had completely forgotten 
the Revolution, the enemy, and the altar of my 
country. I had but one thought, — the wish to 
feel a level surface under my feet, and to gaze 
down on that river at which the Chief had pro¬ 
mised we should drink. 

At last we reached the crest; but before we 
were fairly done our climbing, two or three gun¬ 
shots rang out close by, and wild cries were 
heard. Thicker and thicker followed the shots, 
and wilder grew the cries. 

“ Fire, fire ! ” shouted Myrto, as he rushed past 
me ; I ran after him. 

It was my first taste of fighting; I had never 
heard the sounds of battle before. I knew that 
our soldiers, like the heroes of Homer, were 
wont to exchange insults before coming to blows; 
but until then I had never realized the effect of 
these abusive challenges in arousing passion 
and inflaming the blood. I caught the warlike 
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fury that mastered the men on both sides; and 
forgetting in a moment all about my fatigue and 
thirst, I ran forward under the pine-trees, — 
which still prevented me from seeing where the 
shots were fired, — and shouted savage and inar¬ 
ticulate cries with the rest. 

Our mountain was separated from the one 
opposite by a very steep and narrow gorge, 
which grows so narrow inland that there is not 
always space enough left for the foot-path along 
the banks of the stream that runs through it, and 
one often has to wade. Where we were, however, 
on the side toward the sea, the gorge widens 
into a little valley. Here was the key to the 
mountainous part of the island, and to the rebel 
stronghold ; its seizure by the enemy would have 
been a serious, perhaps a fatal blow, and it was 
against this peril that we were fighting. The 
first news received that morning in the village was 
that a Turkish flotilla had been seen approach¬ 
ing that side of the island, and the three men 
by the church brought tidings that a party of the 
enemy had landed. We arrived just in time to 
occupy the mountain on the left side of the 
gorge, but the right was already held by the 
'i'urks. A rear attack would be necessary to 
dislodge them from their position, and our timely 
arrival had averted the immediate danger. So 
much of strategical explanation is needed, 1 
think, to make my story clear to those of my 
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learned brothers who, whether they served in the 
Phalanx or not, may have been enticed by the 
title to read my pages. 


HI. 

How I chanced to be in the front rank, or 
how long the fight lasted, I find it impossible to 
recall precisely. The huge rocks scattered over 
the bare plateau of the mountain-top gave it 
something the appearance of a cyclopean fortress, 
and served as a rampart, behind which we shel¬ 
tered ourselves to load our guns and from which 
we crept out to fire. The other mountain had 
no such protecting rocks ; but it was well wooded, 
and the enemy were able to screen themselves 
behind the trees. All these details linger in my 
memory, but like the confused impressions of a 
dream. Only one thing do I remember vividly, 
— the stream down in the valley. By glancing 
sideways from behind the rock where I was hid¬ 
den, I could see its waters swirling and foaming 
ns the current met some obstacle in its stony bed. 
My eyes were constantly drawn to the tantalizing 
sight; they saw nothing but the water. Whether 
I was loading my gun or firing it, my whole atten¬ 
tion was fixed upon the stream below ; I longed 
to go down, to drink and satisfy my thirst. It 
was nothing to me that my comrades had 
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marched quite as far as I, and had not rested ; 
that they too had been shouting; that their lips 
were black with powder, their tongues as dry as 
mine, and their throats as parched ; and yet they 
did not ask to rush down to the stream. Of all 
this I had no thought; . I thought only of my 
thirst. It was a kind of madness; I was not 
myself. At last I could stand it no longer, — 
it was stronger than sense or reason ; I left my 
post and approached the Chief. 

He was sitting on the ground in the middle 
of the plateau, staring hard at the sky beyond 
the opposite mountain. He looked disturbed 
and anxious, and kept pulling fitfully at his mus¬ 
tache as if to pluck it out. He glared at me, 
and if I had not been so distracted, I should 
have seen at a glance how lar he was from think¬ 
ing of me or my uncle’s letter. 

“What do you want?” he asked impatiently. 

“ Leave to go down to the stream, Captain.” 

“What for?” 

“ I am thirsty.” 

He stared at me in amazement. Was it my 
request or my wild look that so astonished him ? 

“ There ’s no time for that,” he said, not 

angrily. “ Wait.” 

“ I can’t wait,” I cried, lifting my voice. 

The old man’s eye gleamed as he jumped to 
his feet and grasped his dagger with his right 
hand. I dare not dwell on what might have 
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happened; he was enraged, and I was beside 
myself. Suddenly his expression changed ; he was 
n6t looking at me but at the sky over my head ; 
he stared so intently that I turned in wonder to 
follow the direction of his look. At first I could 
see only the sharp horizon reddening eastward 
under the slant rays of the setting sun ; but after 
a moment’s fixed scrutiny, I fancied I could make 
out a far-off speck, like a soaring bird, and as it 
came nearer, some faint thing seemed to float 
under it like a line. Was it a snake, or a string? 
I opened my eyes to their widest and stared as 
hard as I could to discover what it was. 

“ Boys,” shouted the Chief, “ I want five of you 
to follow the aide-de-camp down to the stream 
there in the valley. Who will go?” 

I looked at him in utter astonishment. In re¬ 
sponse to his appeal, some twenty youths rushed 
from behind the rocks, where the firing and 
shouting were still in progress. A smile came to 
the Captain’s lips and lit up his face. 

“ ° nl y five,” he said. “ Draw lots.” 

While they were drawing lots, the Captain 
turned to me to give his directions how to reach 
the river and where to take shelter under its 
projecting bank; but he did not refer to what 
had just passed between us. Had he forgotten 
it so soon? What was the explanation of his 
altered manner? Why should he change his 
mind, and not only grant my unreasonable and 
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impertinent request, but send five others with 
me, exposing them to certain danger, — and all 

on account of my thirst ! 

I was perplexed and vaguely troubled; but a 
sense of responsibility and of the danger I was 
bringing on the others, gradually aroused me 
from my bewilderment. When I found that one 
of the lots had fallen to Myrto, this double fee - 
in- of responsibility and peril overmastered me 
and stirred my very soul. In a flash of memory 
I saw that little open space between the two cot- 
tages, and the two forms clasped in a farewell 
embrace, half hidden behind the trunks of the 
olive-trees. I tried to speak, to make some 
change in our party; but before I could say a 
word the Chief shouted, “ Start on, boys, and 

the descent began. . 

We went down the side of the mountam nearest 

the sea, then gradually turning to the r '8 ht 
reached the side toward the valley. The path 
was thickly wooded, and our movements were 
lidden from the Turks ; but the valley at our 
feet was quite bare. The space to cross was 
not wide, —hardly more than a hundred paces 
to the stream; but however fast we might go, 
the enemy over on the heights would have ample 
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with her apron to her face. Ah, my thirst was 
forgotten then ! My only wish was to see Myrto 
safe. The risk was the same for all; but I could 
think only of him, it was for him alone I feared. 
I wanted to prevent him from following me, but 
could find no way. Upon what pretext could I 
send him back? I racked my brains in vain. 

Under cover of the last trees we sat awhile to 
rest before starting across the valley for the bank 
of the stream. I pointed out to my comrades 
the spot we were to make for, where the jutting 
bank would give us some shelter from the enemy’s 
fire as soon as we should have jumped into the 
water. But Myrto ! — At last an idea occurred 
to me. 

“ Myrto, and you, my friend,” said I, address¬ 
ing him and another boy, — the youngest of the 
five, — “you’ll wait here until I call you to join 
us below.” 

They exchanged a look, and seemed to divine 
my aim. 

“Aide-de-camp,” said Myrto, answering for 
both, and for the first time omitting to call me by 
name, “ aide-de-camp, the Captain ordered us 
to follow you. He did n’t say that two of us were 
to hide here, and the other three to follow 
you.” 

This reply rather staggered me; but I was not 
ready to yield yet. I rose and went to him; the 
rest rose too. 
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“ My dear Myrto,” I said, laying my hand upon 
his shoulder, “ do as I tell you, for the sake of 
her you know.” 

He met my eyes steadily without speaking. 
I could not tell if he were vexed that I had seen 
him with his sweetheart, or that I should presume 
to interfere. 

“ Aide-de-camp,” he said, after a pause, “ she 
whom you mean has no love for cowards. 

I saw that nothing could be gained by insisting 
further, and offered him my hand, saying, “ It is 
well, Myrto. God be with you.” 

“ God be with us all, Mr. George.” 

“ Forward, boys ! ” and we set off on a run. 


As we ran the minutes seemed like years to me. 
Our appearance was a surprise to the enemy, and 
for a moment or two they stopped firing; but 
this was only a pause, for there followed a mad 
rattle of shots from the heights on both sides of 
the valley. I did not look at the smoke as it 
burst in volleys above; I kept my eyes fixed on 
the point in the bank toward which we were 
running. I ran and ran, and the baUs wer 
whistling about me ; still I ran on and behind, 
right and left, I heard the steps of my compan- 
ions. Suddenly there was a terrible cry, and then 
the sound of a body falling heavily on the ground. 
Myrto ' -1 thought; but I did not stop or even 
tum my head. I kept on tunning, while the vol¬ 
leys thickened and the balls whizzed past me, 
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just as I was near the bank I heard another cry 
behind me. I was now quite close ; one step 
more, and I could leap into the bed of the 
stream. Then I felt a blow in my left leg, and 
a sharp pain, — a burning pain, the like of which 
I had never felt before. Instead of leaping, 
I fell headlong into the stream, and then — I 
remember nothing more. 

When I came to myself, a full moon was shin¬ 
ing. I was lying on the ground, and my leg 
ached horribly. Two men were examining the 
wound, while the Captain stood near looking on 
in silence, with his men around him. 

“ Myrto? ” I asked. 

“ We've driven them off,” said the Chief, with¬ 
out answering my question. “ And now,” he 
added, “ you must get well as fast as you can, or 
I shall have a quarrel with your uncle on my 
hands.” 

Afterwards I learned that he did not send us 
down into the valley on account of my thirst, but 
to attract the enemy’s attention so that our other 
party might be free to attack them behind, and 
the bird with a bit of lace fastened to its leg was 
the signal that everything was ready. I do not 
know whether he had this diversion in mind all 
along, or whether my thirst suggested it; in any 
case it was a successful ruse, for our attack in 
their rear dislodged the Turks. But that poor 
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girl never saw Myrto alive again. The other 
soldier who fell there behind me in the valley 
was wounded only slightly. As for my leg, it 
was amputated that very night by the Captain’s 
real aide-de-camp, who did duty as surgeon also. 
This is why I am still a lawyer. 

My military career lasted only one day; but I 
have kept my uniform with the hole in it, and 
I always shall. 
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E UR young people nowadays can hardly 
picture to themselves just what the now 
flourishing cities of Greece were like, 
before they were born. 

At the present time Syra has excellent carriage- 
roads, there is even a stand of two-horse cabs in 


the Square, and — marvellous to relate — they 
are talking of a tramway from the town into the 


country. And yet two brothers of my acquaint¬ 
ance, both old men now, remember the impres¬ 
sion made upon them by the sight of Queen 
Amelia on horseback the first time they went to 
Athens, fifty years ago. The spectacle was to 
them as striking as it was novel. The beautiful 
Amelia, first queen of Greece, and at that time the 
idol of the people, rode a spirited and graceful 
beast, and was seated sideways on a European 
saddle, — very different from a pack saddle, 
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which was the only one they knew anything 
about. When they came home, the younger boy 
cried out, “ Oh, Mamma, Mamma ! I saw the 
Queen riding a beautiful ass ! ” 

“That wasn’t an ass,” said the elder, in a 
superior tone; “ it was a mule.” 

It was not the lads’ fault that their knowledge 
of zoology was so imperfect; indeed, there had 
never been a horse in Syra, and they had never 
even seen the picture of one, for the children 
of that day had none of the picture-books 
and artistic toys that have since become so 


common. 

However, if Syra knew little of horses and 
carriages, I think I do no wrong to any of her 
sister cities of Greece when I say that she led 


them all in European civilization. While most 
of the inhabitants of the capital still wore the 
fustanella, 1 nearly all Syrans above the lowest 
grade in the social scale had adopted western 
dress. The historic cafe, “ La Belle Greece,” was 
the only rendezvous of the Athenians (except t ie 
more serious minded, who preferred to exchange 
ideas at some fashionable pharmacy) ; but the - 
merchants of Syra boasted of two very “ supe¬ 
rior ” clubs, where notable balls were given dur¬ 
ing the carnival. In a word, the visitor from any 


i A very full white kiU-like garment reaching to the 
knees and gathered in a girdle at the waist; .t is still 
much worn in the provinces. 
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other part of Greece could see many signs of 
Europeanism not to be found elsewhere. 

This is easily accounted for. Torn from their 
firesides by the storm of revolution and trans¬ 
planted in a new soil, the first founders of the 
modern city of Syra clung to their ancient dress 
and customs less tenaciously than other Greeks. 
They belonged for the most part to the com¬ 
mercial class; many had travelled in foreign 
countries, or even had kinsfolk settled in western 
Europe ; and they were soon able to make their 
island the trading-centre of Greece. To it sail¬ 
ing-vessels brought their merchandise, and steam¬ 
boats put in at its harbor. In short, Syra was the 
first connecting-link between the rest of the world 
and the new Hellenic state. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the civili¬ 
zation thus gained bore the double stamp of the 
haste with which it had been imported and of 
the scantiness of the means for applying it. 
These new Europeans had not had time to get 
used to their new ways and new clothes. Their 
costume was seldom of the latest style, or even 
of any uniform style at all, — perhaps because 
of its diverse origin or of the artistic indepen¬ 
dence of the native tailors. In their clubs, and 
even at the balls, there sometimes prevailed a 
certain lack of polish rather at variance with 
the usages they were trying to introduce. In 
brief, there was something odd, something incon- 
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gruous, in this society whose elements were so 
various and which had to contend with such 
abnormal conditions. 

The oddity I speak of showed itself conspicu¬ 
ously in some of the inhabitants of the new city, 
and among their number the humorist and the 
painter of manners would have found an ample 
wealth of subjects ; but the sense of the ridiculous 
was a little dulled by the still general sense ol 
instability and by the fresh remembrance of the 
calamities from which the town took its origin. 
Besides, men soon grow accustomed to every 
kind of oddity, and these eccentric types came 

at last to be looked on as quite natural, and 


attracted no attention. 

Among the queer people whom these lines 
may recall to those of my readers who hved in 
Syra at that time, Mr. Philip Marthas will surely 
be one of the first. Any one who had ever seen 
him might forget his name, but not the - » 
self, for his strange appearance could hard y &d 
to stamp itself on the memory. H.s hair was 
still black, but one of his eyebrows, the right 
one was white; his thick mustache was also 
sharply divided in two colors, in the reverse 
order, — the right one being black and the left 
white. This crossing of the colors gave h,s face 
an almost grotesque expression. If e ai > 
the whitened hair, he would have P«d 
handsome man; but when he first came to Syra 
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no one thought of such vanities. Later, to be 
sure, when times were quieter and the little 
niceties of life had taken on a greater import¬ 
ance, there were sellers and buyers of hair-dye in 
plenty ; but Philip would have excited universal 
astonishment and ridicule if he had resorted to 
such means for restoring the color of his hair at 
that late day; people had become used to his 
appearance, and it was no longer noticed. 

'I he poor man seemed wholly occupied with 
the faithful performance of the duties by which 
he earned his bread ; he had no friends or even 
close acquaintances, and was never known to 
enter a cate or any house but his own. Taciturn 
and grave, but gentle, he went regularly back and 
forth to the office of his employers, plainly but 
suitably clad, and neat at all times. 

He had always lived in the little street near 
the Catholic church, — I do not know if it is 
honored with a name even now. The house has 
since been torn down ; it had only two small 
rooms besides the kitchen, and the gossips of 
the neighborhood said no smoke ever came from 
his chimney. Out of pity for his loneliness some 
of these good women had at first tried to tempt 
him with little delicacies, on pretext of getting 
him to taste a particularly fine cake or to share 
some dish cooked in honor of the fete day of a 
husband or son. As he always refused, politely 
enough, but in a way that left no room for urging, 
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these kind attentions gradually ceased ; and Philip 
carried home daily his frugal meal wrapped in a 
cabbage leaf or a bit of coarse paper, — it had no 
need of cooking. 

As any one familiar with Syra will remember, 
the houses on that side of the street in question, 
which was next the sea, were built along a steep 
and rocky cliff. Philip’s had a small walled yard 
between it and the street, and stood farther back 
than the others, so that his wooden balcony 
facing the sea seemed to hang over the very 
brink of the precipice. When the wind was high 
the waves broke wildly on the rocks, and some¬ 
times the foam was dashed up against the house 
itself. Like his neighbors, Philip had roofed over 
his balcony and boarded it in at the ends, 
making a pleasant place to sleep during the hot 
summer nights. The others were uncovered in 
the winter season, but his remained always the 

same. 

In this house Philip Marthas spent all the time 
left him from his daily work. On Sunday he 
always went to the Church of the Transfiguration, 
and after service he was sometimes seen by 
peasants, or in winter by hunters on their way 
home, as he climbed the steep hills of the island, 
or sat upon a rock gazing at the distant moun¬ 
tains of Tenos; but he was never known to be 
outside his own door at night. He made his 
living as an English interpreter or clerk, and all 
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communication between the English captains and 
their consignees was carried on through him. 
Whenever a merchant received an English letter, 
Philip was sent for to translate it; and if a draft 
or bill of lading had to be drawn up in that lan- - 
guage, it was his fine penmanship that filled in 
the printed forms. His pay for this work was 
small; but the trade with England was so consid¬ 
erable that he always had enough to do, and his 
earnings were sufficient to meet his simple needs. 

Where had he learned English — and how ? 
All that was known was that he had been left an 
orphan after the disaster at Cyprus during the 
Revolution, and had been saved by an American 
vessel and carried to the United States. After 
reaching manhood he returned to Greece, and it 
used to be said that he had studied medicine ; 
but as he did not practise, people soon stopped 
talking or even thinking about it. When he first 
appeared in Syra all sorts of stories were current 
about him. It was rumored for a while that he 
had been insane, and visitors from Tenos even 
related incidents of his supposed madness ; but 
the man seemed to have full possession of his 
faculties, and his melancholy reserve was not 
hard to account for among a people who had suf¬ 
fered like the Greeks at that time. So all these 
stories as to his mental derangement gradually 
passed out of mind. Indeed, the people of Syra 
no longer troubled themselves about him; he 
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troubled no one, was a burden to no one. As 
for himself, his only wish was to live unnoticed, 
and he had his wish. 

And yet behind this effaced and lonely life 
there lay a tragic history, a long, unceasing con¬ 
flict, a struggle between conscience and reason. 
Those who saw him writing out commercial docu¬ 
ments so calmly and so accurately, little knew the 
storm that was raging in his soul. 

The secret of Philip Marthas would have died 
with him, if some notes of his had not been pre¬ 
served, like fragments from a wreck. Why had 
he written them? Certainly he did not mean to 
reveal the story of his life. He wrote because, 
when we are long possessed by one ruling thought, 
we involuntarily seek relief by confiding it to 
another. If we have a friend, it is he we choose 
as confidant; if we are of the Church, we carry 
our burden to some priestly confessor; if we are 
without friend or pastor, the overflowing heart 
still finds vent in endless soliloquy, whispered to 
ourselves or written out in secret. 

This is why he wrote. 

The little volume that contains his thoughts 
and scraps of autobiography, served also as a 
book of memoranda and accounts, in which he 
noted regularly his slender receipts and expenses, 
like a man who tries to live rightly and free from 
debt; in it likewise his various work in the 
offices was jotted down from day to day. Among 
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these notes are medical formulas, proving that 
his early studies had not been forgotten; but 
singularly enough all these formulas relate to the 
preparation of narcotics. While the ingredients 
vary but little, the proportion and doses are never 
the same, and the notes seem to show that his 
attention had been directed almost exclusively 
to the subject of anaesthesia. Here and there he 
wrote out, in English, reflections on his own life, 
happenings of the day, whatever came into his 
mind, — but always without order of time or logi¬ 
cal sequence; and it is only from the money 
account through which these personal entries are 
scattered, that I can assign a date to them, and 
infer that the whole must have been written 
between the years 1845 and 1847. 

The blank book itself is a small quarto, and its 
triple columns ruled in red for pounds, shillings, 
and pence, show it to be of English make. 
Probably it was mistaken for a printed volume 
and so was placed in the public library of Syra, 
where it may still be seen. 

When it first occurred to me to publish these 
notes of Philip Marthas, I thought of putting 
them in narrative form; but on reflection it 
seemed better to give them to the public just as 
they stand. The reader’s imagination will fill in 
the blanks. 

Here are the notes : — 
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I. 

“ Every evening my neighbor, the woman 
from Psara, sits on her doorstep to wait for her 
husband, with her first-born in her arms. I have 
to pass her on my way home. She bids me good 
evening with a smile, and always has something 
to say to me that I cannot help answering. 
Sometimes she is suckling her baby, concealing 
her uncovered bosom with her hand. She is 
hardly pretty, but when she bends her head and 
looks down into the great open eyes of her child 
with an ineffable smile upon her lips, her face 
grows beautiful; the mother love transfigures it. 

“ Then I stop and look at her. I look at her, 
but I do not see her. Another form is sitting on 
the threshold there, — a beautiful, idolized form. 
I think I see my wife nursing our child. The 
green handkerchief that covers the head of the 
Psarian woman becomes for me the graceful head¬ 
dress of the Smyrniotes. Her black hair turns to 
gold, and two blue eyes are Taised to mine with 
unspeakable tenderness. But as I look the vision 
changes ; the eyes close; the sweet face pales, 
the child ceases to breathe, and I see the mother 
dead before me, as I saw her then, — as I always 

see her. .. , , 

«Ah ! Why was the dream not realized . 

Why? Because these cursed hands destroyed my 
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own happiness. The guilt is mine — I am a 
murderer ! ” 


II. 

“ To-day I met the German physician who has 
recently come here. His countryman, who was 
with him, touched his elbow as I passed, and the 
doctor turned his eyes toward me and examined 
me with curiosity. I heard him say behind my 
back in German, ‘ No doubt the result of some 
mental trouble.’ He had no suspicion that I 
understood his language, or that I too had studied 
medicine. 

“This diagnosis showed keen insight on his 
part. It was in truth during my ten months’ stay 
at Evangelistria 1 that my hair changed color; 
but I do not even now know whether the change 
came suddenly or gradually — no one ever told 
me. They thought I was insane, and treated me 
on that theory. No one knew the agony of my 
soul, the horrible burden that weighed upon my 
conscience ; no one saw the phantom that was 
always before my eyes. They ascribed my de¬ 
spair to a mind diseased, and tortured me to cure 
it. They thought they had cured it. 

“No, I was not insane; or if I was then I am 

1 A convent and miracle-working church in the island 
of Tenos, to which the sick make pilgrimages from all 
parts of Greece, and where the insane are often brought 
for treatment. 
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so still, for I still see the same vision ever floating 
before me ; the same despair overwhelms me ; the 
same longing for death torments me; the same 
craving for self-punishment masters me. / 

« At that time I thought death was the greatest 
of all punishments. They did not cure me of my 
delusion, — no. It was the old priest at Evan- 
gelistria who showed me that life is an expiation 
far more cmel than any death. Ah, he was right! 
He made me swear to wait until death should 
come for me. How many times I have repented 
that oath ! How often I have been tempted to 

break it! 

“ But no, I shall keep it faithfully.” 

III. 

“ It sometimes surprises me that I am able to 
perform my duties as translator so exactly, when 
my mind is elsewhere. How can I fix my atten¬ 
tion on the work while my thoughts are far away 
Am I two men in one, with the activities of 
each , — one a slave of habit, an unconscious 
wheel, a mere moving machine; the other, 
immutable thought, undying memory, eternal 
sorrow? On the one side, will, —on the other, 
conscience? I have tried to drive away thought, 
to conquer memory, to stifle sorrow. The struggle 
has been long, but will is powerless, —conscience 

has won.” 
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IV. 


“The German doctor works miracles. Every¬ 
where I hear of his wonderful success. He has 
cured one man of a long and lingering illness ; 
he has saved another who had been given up by 
everybody. Patients besiege his house in crowds, 
and his colleagues call him in consultation. His 
name is on every tongue, — he is the admiration 
of all Syra. 

“ Such was the career predicted for me by my 
professors and classmates at the medical school 
in America. This was the future which the presi¬ 
dent promised me in the Latin address with 
which he gave me my diploma, while the crowd 
pressed around me in the hall and cheered the 
new Greek doctor. 

“Why do I recall these things? What good 
can it do? I am no longer a doctor, since my 
science wrought murder instead of curing. It was 
a guilty conscience that drove me from the work, 
and now I am too ignorant to take it up; in 
ten years I have forgotten the healing art that I 
no longer practise. I am only an English trans¬ 
lator, — nothing more, nothing ! No one here 
knows that I was once a physician ; if any one 
ever knew it, he has forgotten. I have no regret; 
it ought to be so, — it is so. All is over now.” 
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V. 

“ Of late my soul is often oppressed by the 
same doubt that used to torment me. I waver 
about everything, — the past, the present, about 
my very existence. I wonder if my reason is 
escaping the control of will. Are my thoughts 

wandering? Is my grief itself ? 

“Why do these fancies come?—fancies that 
only add to the burden of my life, already 
heavier than I can bear. The insane are not ^ 
conscious of their malady. Ah, would to Heaven 

that I were insane ! ” 


VI. 

“ At night when I cannot sleep, — as I look from 
my balcony at the countless stars that shine in the 
infinite calm of the heavens, and listen to the soft 
murmur of the tranquil sea below, — the few 
happy memories of my life flash before my eyes 
like pictures in quick succession; then I recall my 
American benefactor, I recall the pnest at Evan¬ 
gelist™, and my neighbor the Psar.an woman. 
Men have never refused me their sympathy. In¬ 
deed, I have never asked for it, have even repulsed - 
it Perhaps if I had begged for it, it would have 

been withheld ; for the grief of others grows wean- ■ 

some at last. Pity gives alms by impulse, and 
refuses a persistent prayer. 
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« I am grateful for the kindness they have 
shown me, but I seek neither their friendship 
nor their sympathy. 

“ I ask only for their indifference. I wish to 
pass unknown and unnoticed among men, — 
bearing my sorrow as best I may, in secret, 
until the longed-for hour when I shall be at 
rest.” 

VII. 

“ I have thought of seeking out this German, 
to learn from him what progress has been made 
in the use of anaesthetics, by what mistake I 
caused her death. 

“ But to what end ? — it cannot be undone ; the ^ 
dead never come to life again. And why should 
I tell this stranger what no living creature knows 
but myself? Her death was supposed to have 
resulted from child-birth ; and when in my despair 
I cried aloud that I had killed her, they misunder¬ 
stood me. They all thought, even her mother, 
that grief had unsettled my brain. Let the 
terrible secret remain buried in my own breast ! 
The priest of Tenos alone knew, — and he is 
dead. 

“ No, I shall not speak to the German. 

“ And yet how often I have studied over the 
proportions, and calculated the strength of the 
ether that killed her! But mere calculation 
proves nothing; experiment is the only way, — 
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repeated experiment, — and I have tried none 
since — I never shall. How many I made in 
Boston, and at Tenos; and what came of them? 

I fancied, fool that I was, that I held the secret 
of harmless anaesthesia. I hoped that the skilful 
use of ether would relieve the sufferings of human¬ 
ity, that the fame of my discovery would shed 
glory on all Greece, and — I killed my wife ! 

“ Why did no misgiving stay my hand? In my 
blind presumption I was certain of success. I 
saw her in agony, in danger of death, and gave 
her the ether to make her sleep. She slept; I 
thought she would soon awake to see her child, 
the cause of all her suffering. She never wakened ; 
it was I who awoke from my delusive dream, when.' 

I saw her dead before me, and my child dead 

beside her. 

“Where was my mistake? Was the dose 
excessive? Was there too much acid in the 
preparation? Did I underestimate her sensitive¬ 
ness, or was some unforeseen complication in¬ 
duced? Oh, guilty blindness! Who was I, to 
think that I had fathomed the mysteries of ' 
nature ! When I saw the paleness of death 
upon her face and felt her heart stop beating, 
then the horror of it all came over me In my 
despair I threw myself into the sea Why did 
they save me? Would that they had let me die . 

What have I gained by living? ” 
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VIII. 

“Why did the German come here? Why did 
he leave his native land? Was he too driven by 
an evil fate to bury himself alive among strangers? 
But he practises medicine, — while 1 have aban¬ 
doned it. 

“ Misfortune comes in an infinity of forms and 
changes. The sorrow of one is like the sorrow 
of no other. Who knows what tribute this man 
has paid to destiny, what burden weighs heavy 
on his conscience?'’ 


IX. 

“The first walk I ever took with my betrothed 
often comes back to me. The sun had set, but 
its light still lingered on the plain as we came 
down the mountain to return to our homes. She 
carried a bouquet of wild-flowers in one hand, 
and the other was clasped in mine. My soul was 
full of joy. We passed the windmill that stands 
by the city gate. In the door of their cottage 
near by sat the old miller and his wife, while 
their son was watering the garden and the 
daughter-in-law was seated on a low stool bent 
over her sewing. Not far off the two grandchil¬ 
dren at their play filled the air with merry laugh¬ 
ter. It was a picture of sweet content. 

“ We slopped at a little distance to ei^joy the 

8 
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sight of the good people’s quiet happiness. I 
pressed the hand of my beloved and whispered, 
‘ God grant that we too may grow old like this, 

— with our dear ones about us ! ’ 

“ She smiled and said, ‘ You go too fast. Let 
us be content to enjoy our youth while we have 
it, and not think of old age before it comes.’ 

“ The joy of our youth was cut short, and old 
age never came — to her. Ah, that it may not 
come to me ! ” 


X. 

“ The root of all happiness is ignorance of the 
future. Who could enjoy a single moment, if 
he knew that the gladness of to-day would 
change to grief to-morrow? Who would crave 
the sweets of love, if he guessed the bitterness 
they conceal? Who would dare to hope, if the 
future could reveal the miseries it holds in store? 
While we are young the vast unknown stretches 
out before our dazzled eyes, and the farther it 
is from us, the happier we in our ignorance o 
sorrows yet to come. 

« But when the finger of fate is pressed upon 
the open page, when the veil that hides our 
future is rent apart, and we see the trials it con¬ 
ceals, then our illusions vanish, and we awake 
from our dream of bliss - to cold despair. 

« l see it, —the finger of fate ; its shadow falls 

upon the open book. Through the torn veil I 
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see traced the path in which I must drag my life 
to the precipice where it shall end. 

“No, I am wrong. I may not even boast of 
this; it was an idle fancy. The despairing soul 
knows only what it is denied, knows that it must 
live out its days unlightened by any ray of happi¬ 
ness ; but it does not know, it cannot foresee, 
the dark secrets of the future. 

“ My cup is full, it will not hold another 
drop; and yet — does it not grow more bitter 
day by day? Oh, the burden of life, the unbear¬ 
able misery of living ! ” 


XI. 

“ At last release is coming, — unsought. The 
longed-for hour draws near ! Last night, while 
the wind howled around my house and the sea 
clamored below, I suddenly heard a cracking, and 
felt the wood-work of the end of the balcony 
under my head begin to settle. My first sensa¬ 
tion was that of fear; but this was gone in a 
moment, and my heart thrilled with joy. 1 rose 
and looked down at the foaming sea; then I tried 
to shake the balcony, but only the end where 
my head had been, stirred, and at once sprang 
back in place. I strove to calm myself and 
reason clearly, — to find out what the noise 
was and what had caused it. 

“ I have never examined my balcony from 
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below. Judging by the nails in the flooring, I 
am sure it is supported by two beams set into 
the wall; but from above I cannot tell their pre¬ 
cise thickness or strength. However this may 
be, it is clear they have been slowly weakening 
and now are nearly ready to fall; the worm-eaten 
wood must be loose, although it has not yet quite 
given way. Probably the two were made of the 
same timber and are of equal size; but why did 
not the one under the foot of my bed crack and 
move like the other? Perhaps there is less 
weight on that side, and the process of decay 
is slower. 

“ But if only one beam breaks, the balcony 
will merely settle at one end without falling 
bodily, and —what shall I have gained? In 
order to let it fall, both must break at the same 
time, and then some stormy night it will give 
way under my weight, and my martyrdom will 
end. I must change my bed about and put the 

head where my feet have been. 

“ Will this be breaking the oath I took? No, 
I shall not be going to meet death. Death will 
come to meet me, — and how welcome it will 


XII. 

«A whole week has passed, and the other 
beam still holds firm. No shaking, not a crack. 
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I shall wait patiently. I shall not hasten the 
end; it will come of itself. It will come ! 

“ I have been trying to find out just what will 
happen when the balcony gives way and falls. 

I let a large stone drop straight upon the rock 
below; it rolled and bounded down the edge of 
the cliff and then plunged over. I could hear 
the splash distinctly as it struck the water. Next 
I threw a smaller stone ; it bounded and fell like 
the other. There is no projection on the rock 
that can stop my fall. 

XIII. 

“ Take care ! To-day I caught myself talking 
aloud in the street, and perhaps even gesticu- - 
lating. At the turn in the road on my way 
home, an old woman suddenly stopped before 
me in affright and looked at me with amazement. - 
As I came to myself I was astonished to hear the 
sound of my own voice. 

“Yes, I must look to this, for if I betray 
myself, if they were to suspect my plan, they 
might prevent me from carrying it out. This is 
why I have kept on with my work, and go to the 
merchants’ offices as usual. But if I am no 
longer master of myself, if my tongue betrays my 
secret thoughts unconsciously and against my 
will, all this labor will be lost. I must be more 
careful not to betray myself.” 
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XIV. 

“To-day I met the German doctor in the 
street; he was so drunk that he could hardly 
stand. I had heard that he drank, but paid no 
attention to the rumor. I can understand this 
The poor wretch is trying to stifle the voice of 

his conscience. . 

“ There are thoughts and memories too ago¬ 
nizing for man to bear. In vain he struggles to 
drive them away, to blot them out, to escape 
from them. He applies himself to the■severest 
mental toil; but the image he would forget 
steals in between the subject of his study and h 
eyes. If he closes them, the phantom is still 
before him. He seeks forgetfulness in the dis¬ 
tractions of travel, and finds it not; let him 
wander as far as he will, his conscience and his 
misery follow at his heels. 'I hen he a es 
drink to stupefy himself. Some, more fortunate, 

l0 " Cod 1 is h not better to die 

at once? ” 

XV. 

„ The balcony still stands firm under my head 
1 , , 1 j t f e el it move more and 

but at 1 C ° p rob bly t he beam there is split 

EiS*; -- «■ ** 
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and that is why it holds. When tins support 
gives way, I think the balcony must fall, even if 
the other beam remains fast. Perhaps, instead 
of falling bodily on the rock, it will hang by one 
end only. In this case, whatever is on it must 
roll into the abyss; the railing will not prevent. 
I have carefully examined the wood that holds 
it; it is fastened to the wall at each end, but so 
slightly that it will yield under the least strain. I 
shall not have to wait until the other beam gives 
way. I shall put my pillow back on that side ; 
perhaps in this way the end will come sooner.” 

XVI. 

“ Fate, then, has willed that the sea shall be 
the grave of all our family. I have long had a 
presentiment that I too shall find my last resting- 
place there. The bones of others are absorbed 
in mother earth ; ours lie at the bottom of the 
ocean, covered with shells and sea-weed. 

“ From the boat of the American ship into 
which the sailors had forced my mother and me 
that terrible night I saw my poor father swal¬ 
lowed up by the waves. The Turks were 
pillaging and massacring in the city, while we 
fled toward the shore, where the boat was still 
lying. Although it was already full of fugitives, 
the sailors caught us up and thrust us in just as it 
was moving off. My father threw himself into 
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the water and swam after us. The shore swarmed 
with Turks, and their bare swords and long guns 
glittered in the moonlight. I stood up in the 
boat, dazed with terror, and clutching my mother’s 
gown. My eyes were fixed upon my father. 
Suddenly I saw the flash of musket fire, and 
heard the shots; I saw my father throw up his 


arms, and then — I saw no more. 

“ My mother fell unconscious, and the sailors 
lifted her upon the ship like a corpse, — I still 
clinging to her dress. The care of these kind 
strangers brought her back to life, —but what a 
life! Always in her delirium she saw her 
husband before her eyes, pursued by the Turks. 
She did not know me, but wept continually, and 
kept moaning that the Turks had murdered her 
child. In vain I kissed her hands; in vain I 
cried to her, ‘ But I am here, Mother ! ’ She 
had lost her reason. Happily her martyrdom 
was not to last, like mine, for the same blow that 
shattered her mind exhausted her bodily strength ; 
she died. Her body was wrapped in sailcloth, 
with a heavy ball at her feet, the captain read in 
a strange language the prayers for the dead, and 

she was committed to the deep. 

“ I was ten years old then, — quite old enough 

to feel the horror of this tragedy. Since then I 
have had a fixed presentiment in my soul that my 
bones, like those of my parents, will rest at the 
bottom of the sea until their particles are again 
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thrown upward to the light of day, mingling with 
the foam of waves.” 


XVII. 

“ Four weeks have passed, and yet the balcony 
holds firm. Each night I hope for the end, but 
day after day the sun rises on my misery. I am 
tired of waiting. My head is heavy ; there is a 
singing in my ears ; my eyes burn. I feel I shall 
soon lose mastery of myself. Hut I hope I have not 
long to wait. The planks crack and settle more 
and more. To-day the sky is dark, and the wind 
rises from hour to hour; if it grows into a storm 
perhaps the beams will yield to-night. 

“ Perhaps ! Yesterday at dawn a white dove 
settled on the railing and flapped its wings just 
above my head. In the dim twilight of the 
breaking day I saw its bright eyes fixed on mine. 
It looked upon me with unspeakable sadness. I 
thought it was the spirit of my wife, — and wept. 
Oh, how long it is since I have shed tears ! I 
wept, and spoke to the white dove. I poured 
out all the anguish of my soul, and it listened to 
me with sorrowing eyes; and I told it of my 
hope that the pain would soon be over, that I 
should soon be with my loved one again. The 
dove spread its white wings and flew away, still 
looking at me. Was it showing ifte the path? 
Dear one, I am coming — ” 
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Here the notes of Philip Marthas come to an 
end. It requires little medical knowledge to 
perceive that the unfortunate man was possessed 
with the suicidal mania; all the symptoms of a 
diseased mind can be found in these broken 
sentences. 

After a long search in the archives of Syra for 
something that might throw light upon his death, 
I at last discovered an order of court to the 
effect that, since no relative or creditor had come 
forward to claim his slender heritage, all that he 
possessed should escheat to the State. Io this 
document was appended a memorandum giving 
the details of the sale of his furniture, which 
brought the modest sum of fifty-three drachmas 
and fifty-four lepta. 1 

From another document it appears that his 
books were not included in the sale, but were 
deposited in the public library. Most of them 
are English medical treatises, but there are also 
some English editions of the Greek classics,— 
not more than forty volumes in all. 'Io me, of 
course, the most interesting part of the whole- 
collection was the old account-book. Nothing in 
the archives or in the library gave any informa¬ 
tion as to the time and manner of his death, and 
I had given up all hope of satisfying my curiosity 
in this regard, when, in running over a file ot 

i Greek coins corresponding to the franc and centime 
respectively. 
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“ The y£gean Lantern,” I happened on the fol¬ 
lowing, in No. 319, under date of September 
10th, 1847. 

“Among the casualties of the dreadful storm of 
the night before last, we regret to record the 
death of Mr. Philip Marthas. Not having seen 
him during the day, his neighbors notified the 
police yesterday that the balcony of his house, 
which is situated near the Catholic church, had 
fallen. On breaking in the door, the worst fears 
of his friends were confirmed. From such infor¬ 
mation as we have been able to obtain, it appears 
that he was in the habit of sleeping on this bal¬ 
cony even in winter, and that the force of the 
wind probably blew it down on the steep rock 
below. The balcony and everything on it must 
have been precipitated into the sea, which is 
very deep at this place. Rudely awakened from 
his fancied security, the unhappy man could have 
had no chance to save himself from the sudden 
fury of the tempest. The continuance of the 
storm has thus far prevented search, but nothing 
has been seen floating in the water, — neither 
corpse, planks, nor bedding. The wind is from 
the northwest, and in all probability the body of 
the unfortunate Philip Marthas has been carried 
toward Tenos.” 




IV. 


THE PRIEST’S TALE. 




THE PRIEST’S TALE. 


E were talking about clogs. 

Dinner was just over, and the ladies 
had gone out on the balcony to watch 
the clouds reddening under the rays of the set¬ 
ting sun, while we still lingered over our coffee 
and cigars. My nephew Andrew — who does 
not smoke yet, or secretly if at all — was playing 
in a corner with his dog. Although his noisy 
frolic did not amuse the older people gathered 
around the table, or aid their peaceable digestion, 
nobody cared to complain, for Andrew was our 
host’s only son and the dog was Andrew’s favo¬ 
rite companion. Still, it was easy to see that we 
should all have been glad to be rid of the ani¬ 
mal’s company. 

Perceiving this, my brother-in-law sent him out 

of the room, in spite of his master’s ill-concealed 
discontent. 

Quiet was once more restored, and conversa¬ 
tion began again with renewed activity. Natu- 
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rally we spoke of the exile and his various 
qualities, — of his breed in particular and of dogs 
generally. One thing led to another, and the 
subject of hydrophobia finally came up. Andrew 
showed a lively interest in the matter, and asked 
the village priest, who was one of the guests, if 
he had known of many mad dogs in the country. 


“ No, not many, but they are by no means 
unknown,” replied Father Seraphim; and among 
others he told us of a fine dog he had been 
obliged to kill because he believed it to be mad. 

Andrew kept interrupting the priest with ques¬ 
tions ; how did Father Seraphim know that the 
dog was mad? how had it become mad? what 

had it done? how did he kill it? 

The boy’s inquiries and the father’s courteous 

replies gave me no little information on the 

subject. , , 

“ Speaking of mad dogs,” said my brother-in- 

law, disregarding his son's last quest,on, “ what 

would you say, Andrew, if Father Seraphim were 

to tell you that he had seen a mad man 

.. A mad man ! ” cried Andrew, and we all 

began to overwhelm the priest with questions 
“ How? Where? When? 'lell us about it. 

How did it end? ” , . 

Father Seraphim's thick brows contracted at 

our host’s words, and he made no answer H.s 

silence and melancholy look showed that the 

recollection was too painful to be revived will- 
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ingly. But seeing us all curious and impatient 
to hear the story, he overcame his reluctance, 
straightened himself up in his chair, took off his 
cap, put it on the table, and passing his hand 
over his forehead two or three times, he looked 
quietly at each of us, one after the other, and 
then began in these words: — 

“You all know the place called ‘The Old 
Eyrie,’ just up there at the end of the village. 
As you remember, our graveyard is a little farther 
on to the west; there are vineyards on the right, 
while the mountain lies to the left, and between 
them the road that leads from «The Eyrie ' to the 
graveyard. Half way along this road and on the 
side toward the mountain, you must have noticed 
a large pine-tree standing alone. Its ancient 
branches make a kind of shady oasis in the 
parched and arid land. Every time I pass there, 
my heart stands still at the sight of this pine, and 
in the sighing of the wind through its branches I 
always hear the name of the unhappy Christos. 

“ Thirteen years have passed since then,_it 

was about the middle of August. For several 
days it had been rumored that a wolf was prowl¬ 
ing near the village. Old Mitros, who had built 
his little cottage that same year close by ‘ The 
Eyne,’ told how he had been awakened one night 
by the barking of his dog, and opening his win¬ 
dow had seen an enormous wolf outside his 
garden wall. He had snatched his gun and fired, 


9 
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but failed to kill the beast, and saw it reeling 
away in the moonlight with its tail down. He 
was too frightened to reload and fire a second 
time. The shepherds told of a similar encounter, 
so that the village was full of rumors that we had 
a dangerous wolf in the neighborhood, and the 
peasants slept with one eye open, always thinking 
of their flocks. 

“ The danger was even greater than they knew, 
for it was not a mere hungry wolf that they had 
to deal with, but a she-wolf, — and mad. 

“ One afternoon, — it was a Monday, 
Christos was pasturing his father’s sheep near 
the pine I spoke of. He was sitting in the shade 
scouring an old milk basin, when suddenly he saw 
his sheep running in terror and crowding close 
together. He looked toward the graveyard, 
and there, only twenty paces off, he saw the wolf, 
bristling for the attack and showing her terrible 

teeth. . 

“ He instantly jumped to his feet, and seized a 

stone. As a rule, wolves are afraid of men and 

run away; but Heaven keep you from a mad 

wolf!” . u • „ 

Father Seraphim took up his cap mechanically 

and put it on his head. 

“ Let me give you a piece of advice, my 
friends, although I hope you may never stand 
in need of it. You are hardly likely to meet a 
mad wolf, but if you are ever attacked by a mad 
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dog, and have no weapon or club stout enough 
to break its head, take care of your hands above 
everything else. If you use your hands against 
the beast, it will bite you. You, who wear the 
European dress, have your hats; I have my 
priest’s cap; the peasant has his fez: use any¬ 
thing— no matter what — to protect your hands. 

“Christos had no chance to escape. Instead 
of running away when she saw him rise, the wolf 
rushed upon him, and before he had even time 
to throw his stone, her fore-paws pressed against 
his right side, and her teeth were fastened in his 
breast. 

“The stone fell from his fingers, but his hands 
were free. 

“ Of all the young men of the village, Christos 
was the tallest; he was strong and fearless, — 
a true pallicarc; and, as we all know, danger 
often makes even the coward brave. Suddenly 
he dropped his right arm and tightly squeezed 
the wolfs neck under his arm-pit, while with his 

left he clutched her head and tried to strangle 
her. 0 

“The struggle was frightful. The teeth and 
claws of the mad beast dug into the poor fellow’s 
side; he could not use his knife, because to draw 
it from his girdle he would have had to let go the 
wolfs neck, which he still held with his left°hand. 
He could not move his right arm without loosen¬ 
ing his vice-like grasp upon her, and he dared - 
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not call for help, for he knew too well that he had 
no strength to waste in shouting. 

“ At last they fell to the ground, clasped in a 
horrible embrace. Christos was on the top, but 
the wolf had her head free against his breast, 
and she tore it savagely, in her efforts to release 


herself. 

“ Christos felt himself growing weak, and began 
to lose courage, when suddenly he heard the 

voice of old Mitros, — 

“ ‘ Hold fast, Christos, I’m coming ! ’ 

“The sheep in their flight had come to the 
old man’s cottage. Much surprised, he opened 
his door, and saw Christos in the distance wrest¬ 
ling with the wolf. He hastily snatched his gun 
from the wall, and started on a run as fast as his 

old legs would carry him. 

“ When he reached the pine-tree and saw the 

two upon the ground, he did not dare to shoot 
at the beast, for fear of wounding the man But 
Christos took fresh heart at the thought of help, 
and, pushing the wolfs head as far as he cou 
away from his breast, cried, Fire 1 1 he old 

man lost no time in pressing the mui* of his 
gun against the beast's ear, and fired. The wolf 

rolled over, dead.” . 

Father Seraphim was silent for some minutes 

None of us disturbed him, for we saw that he 

had more to tell us, and waited. 

Meanwhile the sun had set, and it was g 
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ing dark in the corners of the room. The ladies 
were still out on the balcony, and we could hear 
snatches of their merry talk and laughter. 

“ My friends,” continued the priest, “ do 
you know what I was just thinking about? It 
is a thought that comes to me often; I was 
thinking of what our ignorance costs us. How 
many evils we could avoid, or at least lessen, if 
we only knew a little more. But who is there 
to teach us? We are making progress, it is true, 
but we are still far behind. Would you believe 
that in all the villages of this district there is not 
a single doctor, or even a pharmacy ! I do not 
know if anything of the kind has been printed at 
Athens, but certainly we have never had here any 
book or pamphlet giving directions how to avoid 
or cure the commonest diseases, — I do not 
mean hydrophobia, but the simple ailments of 
which our little children die. But never mind 
that now; those things will come in time. 

W hen Christos came home leaning on the 
old man’s shoulder, wounded and bloody, with 
his clothes torn, the whole village was in com¬ 
motion. I was told at once of what had hap¬ 
pened, and went to see him. He lived with his 
father in that little house in the street by the 
church. On the ground-floor there is a store¬ 
room and an oil-press, while above there are two 
small chambers, which are reached by a stairway 
built on the outside facing the road.” 
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“ Where the schoolmaster lives now ? ” asked 

Andrew. . 

“ Yes, that’s the place. When I arrived I 

found the greatest difficulty in getting near Chris¬ 
tos. The neighbors’ wives had filled the two 
rooms and were pressing round the young man, 
with the best intentions, no doubt, but only mak¬ 
ing confusion, and hindering instead of helping. 

“ The first thing to do was not to wash away 
the blood or mend the torn clothes but to cau- 

terize the poor boy's wounds. Nobo<ly had 
thought of that, or of anyth,ng else but to get 
some of the herb that is supposed to cure mad 
ness. I did my best to persuade them to send 
Christos at once to the hospital in Athens; but 
they would not hear of it. They kept talking 
!he ‘ mad plan.,' and nothing but the • mad 
plant' 1 This was the only remedy; but unfor- 

tunately no one in the village had any of it 1 

„ what herb is it ?” I asked the priest, inter- 

r “^Everybody at the table turned to me, and I 

sri 3 U=wk 

asis.'szzzxzx* 

botanical inquiries. . ... se I have 

« I cannot describe it to you, b 

n it” replied Father Seraphim. I 
never seen it, repne of the 

think it grows at Salamis; it is the 
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monks of l’haneromeni, and is quite a source of 
revenue to them." 1 

I was satisfied with this explanation, and bent 
my head in silence, while the priest covered my 
embarrassment by turning to the other guests, 
and continued : — 

“ With great difficulty I managed to persuade 
Christos and the men — or rather women —who 
surrounded him, and it was at last decided to 
take him to Athens. He wanted to put off going 
until the next day ; but I insisted, and finally pre¬ 
vailed upon him to start at once, by offering to 
go with him. So we mounted our donkeys and 
set out. The neighbors’ wives showered good 
wishes upon us, but it was easy to see that they 
thought medical skill a poor substitute for the vir¬ 
tues of the mad plant. 

“ We reached Athens very late ; I left Christos 
at the hospital, and returned to my parsonage in 
the middle of the night. 

“ As I said before, all this happened on Mon¬ 
day. Thursday Christos came home, still sulTcr- 
ing from the cauterization, but he seemed well 

1 The reader will perceive that the priest is speaking 
of a period prior to the discoveries of M. Pasteur. 

The monks’ ointment is made of the powdered insect 
Afylabrit and the root of the Cynaehum erection (or Mars- 
dcni.i erecta), a plant identified by Fraas as the '\k6kvvou 
of the ancients, which bore also the names Kwbpopov and 
napSaAiayx^t; in modern popular Greek it is called +o<ptos 
(dead beast) and Avo-o^xoproi' (mad plant). 
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otherwise, and in a few days the burns were quite 
healed. 

“ But the peasants had no confidence in hos¬ 
pital treatment. Their fears arose not from the 
delay in cauterizing the wounds, but from the fail¬ 
ure to apply the mad plant, without which how 
could any one expect to avert the terrible disease? 
Everybody felt uneasy whenever Christos came in 
sight; anxious mothers called their children away 
so that he might not meet them; and men 
humored him, — as though to avoid all chance 
of making him angry. In a word, the village 
was on its guard. Even Christos himself seemed 
to mistrust the success of his cure. His hesitancy 
in answering my greeting, his furtive look at the 
passers-by while I was talking with him, — all 
these and many other things besides made me fear 
that the poor fellow was not without a secret dread, 
and I pitied him from the bottom of my heart. 

My friends, imagine the torment, the agony a 
man must suffer when he suspects that he carries 
within him the germ of such a malady, and is ^ 
waiting day by day for it to break forth ! 

“And the worst of it is,” said my brother-in- 
law, “ that this very fear helps to bring on the 
attack. Only a little while ago I was reading an 
article on this subject, in a scientific review. The 
dread that seizes so many people when they are 
bitten by a dog —a dread that they try to conceal, 
either from pride or a desire to save their friends 
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anxiety—is in itself a disease. The morbid state x 
aggravates the consequences of the bite and of 
the cauterization. These causes of themselves 
often produce tetanos, and hydrophobia and tet- 
anos have many [joints of resemblance. This is 
what the doctors tell us. But what good does 
that do, if they cannot give us at the same time 
some means of controlling or getting rid of this 
secret fear? I am waiting to hear from our 
medical friends on this point. But I beg your 
pardon, father, for interrupting you.” 

“ Without ever having read anything of the 
kind,” replied the priest, “ I have often thought 
of that. 

“ Meanwhile the weeks passed by, and the 
peasants were beginning to forget what had hap¬ 
pened, or at least had stopped talking about it, 
when suddenly one morning toward the end of 

t * came to tell me that 

Christos was not well. 

‘ What’s the matter with him? ’ 

“ ‘ I don’t know; he’s feverish, and has no 
appetite.’ 

“I went to see him without delay, and found 
him lying on the floor with his cloak under him. / 

e was quiet, but pale and troubled about him- 
self He told me that he could n’t breathe, and that 
he felt stifled every now and then for lack of air. 

I offered him a little milk, and urged him to drink 
it. He sat up and took the cup in his hands; but 
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as soon as he brought it near his lips, he began 
to shiver with disgust. I had barely time to take 
the cup from him when he was seized with ter¬ 
rible spasms, and I thought he was dying; but 
gradually he came to himself. 

“ ‘ Ah ! ’ he cried, ‘ it’s my father’s fault; if he 
had only got the mad plant for me, I shouldn’t 

be dying now, —mad ! ’ 

“ I tried to persuade him that it was a mere 
derangement of the stomach, and said all I could 
to comfort him, but, alas ! without believing what 
I said Then I left him, promising to come back 
in the evening, —for I had to perform the mar¬ 
riage service in the most distant village of my 
parish. Such is the life of a priest: sorrow and 

joy ; marriage and death, ah, well — 

“ Before I reached home that evening I heard 

that Christos was delirious and violent. His 
father was waiting for me at the parsonage, and 
wanted me to help to move the poor boy to 
another house, where he could be on the ground - 
floor. The neighbors insisted on this ; they were 
afraid he would get out on the street and bite 
every one he met. Where he was they could not 
prevent him from jumping out of the window, and 
they wished to have him on the ground-floor, - 
where they could keep better watch. The peas¬ 
ants were afraid, and their fear made themsavage^ 
I saw that if Christos became dangerous y 
might shoot him without mercy. 
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“I lost no time in going up to his room, and 
fortunately found him in one of his intervals of 
quiet. He was sitting on the floor with his 
elbows on his knees and his head in his hands. 
The furniture was all in disorder, and broken 
dishes were lying about. I admit I was a little 
frightened. It was rash to go in alone, but I 
could not turn back even if I had wished ; so I 
went up to him, and laying my hand on his head 
repeated a prayer. 

“ When I was done he made the sign of the 
cross, and kissed my hand. 

“ ‘ You are not very comfortable here, my dear 
Christos, said I. ‘ Come, let us go to your 
uncle’s; the house is empty, and you ’ll be better 
there. Won’t you come? ’ 

He rose without a word, and then said quietly : 

“ ‘ I don t want anybody to see me ; please ask 
them to stay away.’ 

I opened the door, and although there was 
no one there, I cried out, — 

“ ‘ Go awa )’> a** of you ; go home ! — There, 
Christos, the street is empty; let us go.’ 

I can t bear the light, father; it hurts me.’ 

“The sun was near its setting, and its rays 
streamed into the room through the open door. 
Christos put on his cloak, and pulling the hood 
over his eyes, gave me his hand. He followed 
me to his uncle’s house. I stayed with him a 
long time, trying my best to comfort him, and it 
was night when I came away. 
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“ As I opened the door to go out, I thought 
I saw men with guns standing there in the 
darkness. 

“ I shut the door and locked it, taking the key 
with me. The peasants gathered about me and 
plied me with questions about Christos. I told 
them he was going to die, and implored them in 
the name of the merciful Father to let him die 
in peace. The poor men were not heartless, — in 
their way they sincerely pitied their friend and 
comrade; but the instinct of self-preservation is 
stronger than pity, and fear fills the heart of the 
ignorant with the passion of wild beasts.” 

Just then the ladies came in to join us, for the 
cool evening air had driven them in from the 

balcony. 

a What, are you still in the dark ! ” said my 
sister. “ Father Seraphim’s story must have been 
very interesting. Won’t you tell us about it? 
I’m sure we should be interested too.” And she 

ordered the lights to be brought. 

“ What became of Christos?” asked Andrew, 


in a whisper. 

The priest closed his eyes and stretched out 

his hand. . r .l* 

I do not care to dwell upon the meaning of this 

gesture. Was he allowed to die in quiet, — or did 

they kill him? ,. 

The servant came in with the lighted can c > 

and we talked of other things. 


V. 

PAPPAS NARKISSOS. 




PAPPAS NARKISSOS. 


I. 

■ Y dear,” said Father Narkissos to his 
wife, when he had finished his dinner 
and crossed himself, “ my dear, I feel 
the heat very much, and if you don’t mind I’m 
going to take a nap.” 

“ That’s right, have a good sleep. You ought 
to rest after all your hard work to-day ; besides, 
it’s so hot, no one is likely to come in to dis¬ 
turb you ; ” and the priest’s wife began carrying 
the plates and dishes to the sink to wash them, 

before putting them away on the shelf by the 
chimney. 

The room served as kitchen, dining-room, and 
parlor, all in one. Its furniture consisted of the 
little table at which the young couple had just 
been taking their simple meal, and of four chairs 
and a straw settee. This settee faced the 
chimney, and on the wall above, framed in black 
wood, hung a lithograph yellow with age, which 
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represented “ King Otho’s Arrival at Nauplia. 
Opposite the front door were two other doors, 
one of which led to the bed-room and the other 
to the garden j between them was a large wooden 
chest painted green, upon which lay a small rug 
folded twice. Here the wall was ornamented by 
an unframed lithograph held in place by four 
pins. It was a rude picture of the Church of 
Our Lady of the Annunciation at Tenos, and 
evidently a souvenir of some pious journey made 
by the priest to that place of pilgrimage. On 
each side of the house door was a window with 
the shutters closed; the little door itself was 
divided horizontally into two parts, of which the 
lower was shut, while the upper was left open, 
and let in the dazzling light of the noonday 

^Rising from the table, Father Narkissos went 
into the bed-room for his pillow, closed the door 
again, and put the pillow on the couch ; then lie 
shut the upper half of the front door to make he 
room dark and cool, and stretched himself on the 
settee. In a few minutes, however, he went to 
get the rug from the chest, and having unfolded 
ft and spread it over the couch carefully, lie lay 
down again with a sigh of content, while his 
wife quietly went on with her housework. 

Father Narkissos had really earned the right to 
rest this Sunday afternoon, for he had been on 
his feet since daybreak. As there was no assist- 
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ant priest, deacon, or even reader, he had 

chanted the matins and performed the service 

alone in the one church of his little village. 

The service over, he had trudged to a distant 

part of the island with the justice of the peace 

and some witnesses, to settle the boundaries of a 

field of his, a part of which had been claimed by 

a neighbor. He had won his point and come 

back satisfied; but the walk was long, and it had 

grown very hot. He reached home late, a little 

after noon, just as his wife was beginning to fear 

that her dinner would be spoiled ; but the hungry 

priest found the fare savory, and to her delight 

d.d it ample justice. This, too, helped to make 
his eyelids heavy. 

T ? 'i nidday heat ’ n0 ' v P leasan ‘>y tempered by 
the darkness of the room; the deep silence 

outide °and ^ T" hUm ° f the choppers 
outside, and indoors by the careful movements of 

h she? 8 I aS She arran S ed ‘he plates upon 
ness of The? f 8 and aftei " d i"ner heavi- 

? i?^im m siumb?* k: r~ 

tumiture of their bed To r d ‘° the 

night before th*,r k j Il Was onl y the 

news; and as his^le & ^ ^ th5s J0 y ous 

as h.s sleepy eyes rested upon her 
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there quickly passed before him as in a dream 
many incidents of his life, which floated vaguely 
by and added to his placid sense of happiness. 



For only three months had Father Narkissos 
enjoyed the double honor of priest and husband. 
He had worn the cassock from his childhood, 
having been destined for the Church before his 
birth. From time immemorial the eldest sons of 
his mother’s race had become priests, in order to 
take charge of the Church of the Presentation, 
which belonged to the family, and was at once 
the ornament, the pride, and the place of pilgri¬ 
mage of the whole island. The predecessor and 
uncle of Narkissos had had no children, and so 
when the old priest arranged the marriage of his 
only sister, — who was younger than he, — it was 
agreed in the contract that the first son of the 
marriage should be both his priestly successor 
and his heir. The family were therefore more 
pleased at the birth of a boy than is usual even 
In Greece, where girl babies are unjustly held 


in small esteem. . , 

Little Narkissos was brought up by his mother 

with all the respect due to a future priest. e 

had rosaries and crosses for his playthings, and 

when he began to talk, the first words that he 

learned after “Papa" and “Mamma, were 
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“ Kyrie Eleison.” As soon as he could walk alone, 
he was allowed to carry the wax taper before his 
uncle, who showed him his A B C’s in the rubrics 
of the Book of Hours, and afterward taught him 
to read out of the Psalms. Neither study, how- 
ever, nor the offices of religion repressed the 
young clerk’s love of fun, and his mother was 
often obliged to administer another and very 
different laying on of hands, when he came home 
with his frock torn on the sharp rocks that he 
had been climbing, or in too boisterous contests 
with his playfellows. 

In accordance with the family custom, and to 
prevent familiarity lessening the respect of the 
parishioners toward their future pastor, the boy 
was sent away from home when he reached his 
twelfth year. An old uncle of his mother had 
retired to the island of Andros, after having been 
Bishop of Tremithous. He had resigned his 
sacred functions, — either of his own motion or 
otherwise, — but not until he had acquired a 
fortune that enabled him to pass his closing days 
comfortably in the Cyclades. It was to this 
prelate that Narkissos was sent. The ex-Bishop 
ofdremithous received the new-comer with favor 
and bestowed upon him the title of reader- 
wmle in order to deserve this first step in the 
priesthood, Narkissos continued his lessons in the 
Andros school, and the Bishop’s vicar-in-waiting 
taught him in matters ecclesiastical. Under these 
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auspices the lad was prepared for his destined 
career. Some years passed by, and the reader 
was about to be made a deacon when the news 
of his uncle’s death reached Andros. The in¬ 
habitants of his native village invited him to 
assume his sacred heritage, for although very 
young for full ordination, he must succeed his 
uncle at once to prevent the family office from 
passing into stranger hands. While sorry to lose 
his reader and intended deacon, the ex-Bishop of 
Tremithous would not spoil his young charge’s 
future, and so sent the youth away to be married 
before going into holy orders. 1 

Narkissos obeyed without the least unwilling¬ 
ness, for his choice had long been fixed. From 
his tenderest infancy he had been wont to regard 
the little ArCtoula as his future wife. The parents 
had assented to this marriage half in earnest and 
half in jest; but the boy had taken the matter 
seriously from the first, and had always honored 
his sweet little playmate with a chivalrous pro¬ 
tection. When he had to go away to Andros, 
they exchanged vows, and on his return after 
eight years of absence, he found ArCtoula grown 
to°be a beautiful and charming maiden; nor did 
his own fair face lack comeliness under his 
reader’s cap. The old Bishop, who had accom¬ 
panied his nephew home, blessed the young 

1 No unmarried man can serve as a parish priest in 
the Greek Church; and no priest is permitted to marry 
after his ordination. 
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couple, ordained his reader first deacon and then 
priest, and returned to Andros. 

III. 

So Narkissos had been married and a priest 
for three months. 

Everything went to his heart’s content. Well 
pleased with his sonorous voice in church and 
with his fine presence and manners, the villagers 
showed their pastor a respect to which his years 
hardly entitled him; his wife promised him an 
heir; his fields gave assurance of a rich yield ; 
the revenues of the parish had not decreased 
under his care, — what more could he desire? 
Besides all this, he had thus far been spared the 
most painful of a priest’s duties; during these 
three months no one had died in the island. 

Here, however, Father Narkissos felt a strange 
dread. Here was the only cloud — a very dark 
one — that cast its shadow on a career in which 
he otherwise seemed to find nothing but peace 
and happiness. His childhood had been beset 
with a fear of death. From the time when as a 
little boy he had kissed his father's cold and 
sunken eyelids, an unreasoning terror of death 
had taken possession of him. Growing up in 
the Church and always living among priests, he 
had had to take part in funeral sendees; but he 
always managed to avoid the sight of the dead, 
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sometimes by looking steadfastly at his candle or 
the prayer-book in his hands, and sometimes by 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the ground. He 
had never dared to look at the corpse lying on 
the bier; he had never complied with the ghastly 
custom of giving a last kiss to the soulless clay. 
Once a full priest however, how could he avoid 
contact with death, or how inure himself to the 
dreadful sight? He had of course confessed his 
fears to the Bishop, had avowed his weakness, 
and explained his scruples. The old man had 
advised, encouraged, and upbraided him ; had 
urged that time would accustom him, like all 
other priests, to this horror of death ; had tried 
to inspire him by dwelling upon the sanctity and 
grandeur of his office at the bed-side of the dying 
and the coffin of the dead. Narkissos allowed 


himself to be persuaded. 

He had allowed himself to be persuaded, but 

his dread continued none the less. During these 
three months, when any one called to see him, 
his heart beat fast with fear that the visitor had 
come to announce a death. Even now, while 
his eyes were gently closing in sleep, the sweet 
images that passed before him were darkened by 
the vision of a last confession. But gradually 
all his ideas became confused and his senses 
dull: his half-open lids closed together, his hand 
fell heavy on the rug, his cheek sank deeper into 
the pillow, and the cool quiet of the room w. 
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filled with the sonorous and regular breathing of 
the priest. 

When her work was done, the young wife went 
into the next room, on tip-toe so as not to dis¬ 
turb her husband’s slumber, and brought out a 
little bundle. She sat down quietly on a stool 
by the empty fireplace, unrolled the bundle, 
and spread out its contents on her lap piece by 
piece. They were tiny garments, borrowed from 
a neighbor, to serve as patterns for the work that 
she was about to do. She examined them slowly ; 
but they did not wholly fill her thoughts, for now 
and then she cast a look of dreamy tenderness 
toward her husband, who slept on peacefully. 

IV. 

Suddenly the silence outside was broken by 
heavy footsteps coming toward the house. They 
stopped before the door, the upper half of which 
was pushed ajar from without, and a bright ray 
of light shot into the room. The priest’s breath¬ 
ing changed its rhythm, but did not stop ; and his 
young wife, turning to the door, laid a finger on 
her lips in token of silence. In the square space 
of sunlight she saw the head and breast of an old 
peasant. Around his shabby fez was twisted a 
white cotton handkerchief, the ends of which 
hung down behind to protect his wrinkled neck. 
Below the fez shone the bright eyes of the old 
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man from under his white and shaggy brows. 
The sweat was dropping from his forehead; over 
his right shoulder he held a staff, and from the 
top of it hung a basket covered with cabbage 
leaves. The priest’s wife rose and went to the 
door without making any noise. 

“ Good day, Thanasi,” she whispered; “ the 
father is asleep.” 

“ So I see,” replied the old man, with a vain 
effort to soften his heavy voice. “ I’m very 
sorry, but we must wake him up.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter? What do you 
want of him ? ” 

“ It is n’t me, thank Heaven; it’s the leper 
who wants him.” 

“ Kyrie Eleison ! The leper?” repeated the 
young wife; and she instantly thought of her 
husband’s fear. The mere idea that his trials 
must begin with the death of a leper made her 
tremble, without thinking of the distance, al¬ 
though it was quite at the other end of the island 
that the poor wretch passed his solitary life, and 
the heat was almost unbearable that summer 

day. 

“ He’s not long for this world, I think,” said 
the old peasant. 

“ Kyrie Eleison ! ” again exclaimed the wife, 
looking anxiously toward the settee; she could 
find no other phrase to express her anguish. 

The priest had heard it all, — as in a dream. 
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The opening of the door had disturbed his sleep, 
but his senses were still torpid and his impressions 
confused ; through his closed eyelids he had felt 
the light as it broke into the room ; he knew that 
his wife was speaking to old Thanasi, and under¬ 
stood that the leper had sent for him ; but when 
he heard the old man’s last words and the second 
Kyrie Eleison of his wife, a cold sweat broke out 
on his brow. He raised his head, let his feet 
fall to the floor, and leaning with his hands upon 
the mg, he sat there stunned and motionless with 
parted lips and eyes fixed upon the door. He 
saw before him that lonely rock high up above the 
sea, that wretched hut to which years ago he had 
been drawn by childish curiosity to know what 
kind of thing a leper was. Once more he 
seemed to see the unhappy creature sitting on 
the ground under a cedar-tree, dressing a meal 
of wild herbs in a coarse earthen pot; once 
more he saw that loathsome face as it turned 
toward him for a moment before he fled back 
to his playfellows, who were waiting at a safe 
distance. 

“Pardon, father, for waking you,” said old 
Thanasi; “ but the leper is dying, and wants to 
see you. It's a long way over there, and per¬ 
haps you won’t reach him in time after all.” 

Father Narkissos rose to his feet. “ Wife, my 
cap and cloak.” 

Obeying without a word, she went into the 
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bed-room and brought them out. “You surely 
aren’t going on foot?” said she, gently. 

“ Oh, no,” said old Thanasi, “ I’m going to fetch 
a donkey. I ’ll be back in a moment.” 

“ Are you going with me?” the priest asked 

him. 

“ Yes, indeed ! ” and the old man hurried off 
to get the donkey. 

“There,” said the priest to his wife, as he 
washed his face and hands at the sink, “there’s 
old Thanasi come all the way on foot; he has 
seen the leper, he has ministered to the poor 
man’s wants, and yet is ready to go back with 
me out of pure kindness of heart,” and his voice 
trembled a little, “ while I, — I keep thinking 
of the horror of seeing a Christian’s dying agony, 

and falter at my duty.” 

The woman made no reply, but offered her 

husband a towel in silence. Having wiped his 
face and hands, he took his cloak, put on his cap, 
then kissed his wife on the forehead and went out 

with the church key in his hand. 

His house was the last one in the village, and 
stood alone at the foot of a steep hill, up which 
strac'ded the other houses of the hamlet, one 
above another. In the middle was the little 
Church of the Presentation, an old Byzantine 
structure with a tower-like cupola rising above 
the humble roofs of the village. The narrow 
street wound up the hill from the priest s house 
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to the church. The sun’s rays fell vertically, and 
made the ascent even more toilsome than usual. 
The cottage windows on either side were tightly 
closed ; but here and there the upper half of a 
door was open, and the master or mistress stood 
leaning on the lower part, as if waiting for the 
priest. Thanasi had told them that the leper was 
dying, and the news spread quickly. 

Father Narkissos greeted his parishioners: 

“ Good day to you, friend Yanni. Good day, 
Dame Thano.” 

“ Your blessing, father.” 

They would have been glad to have a chat, but 
the priest made haste. He reached the church in 
a sweat, unlocked the door, and entered the cool 
interior. Reverently he took from the altar the 
consecrated vessel and his prayer-book, and first 
wrapping them in his stoic, he covered the bundle 
with a square piece of black cloth, and went out. 
He had hardly fastened the door, when he heard 
the voice of old Thanasi urging on the donkey, 
who seemed disinclined to rapid motion in the 
heat. Narkissos went to the beast’s head, patted 
it, and mounted, putting the precious parcel in 
the breast of his cassock; he then began his 
journey, the old peasant following on foot. Other 
house doors were opened, and the pious villagers, 
knowing what sacred things the priest carried 
under his robe, made the sign of the cross as he 
went by. On the threshold of his own home his 
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wife was waiting for him, shielding her eyes with 
her hand. A smile of gladness shone on the face 
of the priest; he stopped the donkey at the door 
and started to speak, but the words would not 
come. She also said nothing, but tried to return 
his smile; then he nodded to her, and striking 
the donkey’s neck with the cord that served as a 
rein, went on again with the old man. 

His wife’s smile faded, and with her thumb she 
brushed away a tear. 


V. 

The road led down between the fields and 
vineyards that bordered on the village, and then 
up again through a thick olive-wood to the crest 
of the opposite hill, where two windmills stood 
waiting for a breeze to turn their sails. From 
here there stretched a sloping plain, which ter¬ 
minated in steep rocks at the southern end of the 
island. It was a rough and ill-kept road, but old 
Thanasi and the donkey seemed familiar with the 
stones that cumbered it. On each side a low 
wall of loose masonry skirted the vineyards, 
which farther on gave place to fields already 
harvested. Beyond the cultivated land the plain 
rose at the left in a series of hills covered with 
brushwood, while on the right it slanted gently 
toward the seashore, from which spread the blue 
waves of the yEgean, dotted with the mountain- 
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tops of distant islands. It was a glorious view, 
but the priest did not see it; his eyes saw noth¬ 
ing but the hideous face of the leper. 

When a man is following the steps of a robust 
donkey, under a broiling sun and along a bad 
road, he is hardly in the mood for conversation, 
even if he be younger than Thanasi; so the old 
man kept silent. At last he began to pant 
audibly. Father Narkissos pulled the cord to his 
breast and brought the animal to a halt. 

The peasant hurried up to him. “ What’s the 
matter, father? What are you stopping for?” 

“ I’m going to get down, my friend; you must 
take my place, and then we ’ll change again when 
I am tired.” 

“ What! I ride the donkey and let you go on 
foot ? ” 

“ But you are tired.” 

“I tired? Pshaw! I’m still fresh; don’t 
worry about me. Who ever saw a priest carry¬ 
ing the holy sacraments, walking behind his 
donkey, and his donkey driver riding in the 
saddle ! Go on, little beast! ” 

There was small opportunity to discuss the 
point, for the donkey, moved by the suasion of 
Thanasi’s voice and a smart blow on the crupper 
from his fist, had briskly taken up the march. 

The priest soon slackened his pace again to 
allow the old man to follow more comfortably. 

“ Do you think we shall find him alive? ” 
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« Who can tell ? He was very low.” 

*■ Just how was he when you left him?” 

« Why, like a dying man.” 

This was precisely what the priest wanted to 
know, — how a man looks when he is dying. 
The old peasant’s reply gave him no help. He 
yearned to have some one describe the sight that 
he so dreaded before seeing it, for in that way 
perhaps he might hope to lessen the horror of it. 
In his soul a struggle was waging between fear 
and duty. The peasant’s calmness in speaking 
of the matter and eagerness to return to the 
dying leper, made the priest in his heart only the 
more ashamed of his own lack of courage. 

“ Tell me, Thanasi, why did you come back 

with me? Was it to keep me company?” 

«yes — but more than that, to comfort the 

leper in’his last moments. You, father, will give 
him the sacraments, and then you ’ll come away; 
I shall stay behind. The poor fellow has been 
alone all his life, and it’s only right he should 
have a Christian with him at his death-bed. 

The priest felt a choking in his throat. 

« You are a good Christian, Thanasi, - God 
bless you ; but that duty is mine; I shall close 


^Theold man made no reply, and the two kept 
on in silence. The road was no longer lined 
with walls, but passed through bushes of arbutus 
and wild myrtle as it descended toward 
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steep shore. Soon it made a turn to the left, 
winding around a bare hill; and all at once the 
priest saw the lonely cedar-tree that shaded the 
leper’s hut. 

Fifteen years ago, in the shadow of this same 
cedar, he had seen the poor wretch whose solitary 
life had been spent at this solitary spot, — alone, 
abandoned, far from all human company, seeing 
the sun rise and set, day after day, without bring¬ 
ing any change to his sad existence, cursed with 
an hereditary disease, without aim, without conso¬ 
lation, without hope. A poor and friendless 
orphan, he had been stricken while yet young 
with the hideous malady. His fellow villagers 
had forced him to isolate himself, and to take the 
place of another leper who had died in the same 
hut. In promising him food and clothing, they 
had assumed no heavy burden. 

Old Thanasi owned some patches of land 
beyond the leper’s hut, and brought him his sup¬ 
plies once a week; but the peasant’s kindness 
did not stop there. The old man helped him to 
grow his little garden, mended his tools, found 
seed for him, and gave him advice. But Thanasi’s 
mere presence was the greatest boon of all, for 
he was in the habit of talking with the poor out¬ 
cast across the garden wall, — having at last 
grown used to the terrible disease, — and the 
leper would count the days and hours until his 
next visit. Thanasi was the only tie that joined 
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him to the outside world ; no other living crea¬ 
ture dared come near him. Now and then, to be 
sure, some peasants passing by would speak to 
him from a distance, or even leave a penny for 
him on a rock where he could see it; but no one 
ventured to look upon him close at hand. In 
this way his life had passed, and one after another 

his days had rolled by, long and lonely. 

The garden about his cottage was enclosed by 
a hedge which he had made himself, and m 
which he had planted myrtles, laurel-roses, and 
furze. On the side toward the sea the hedge 
was partly open, and two stones marked the 
entrance. Seated on these stones, with the Cretan 
sea spread out before him, how often he had seen 
the waves break angrily on the rocks or die away 
in a murmur at his feet! How often he had 
watched the white sails in the distance, and 
envied the lot of those strong, hardy sailors, bat¬ 
tling with the elements, cruising from shore to 
shore and at last returning to their dear ones at 
home, while he, bound to his barren rock, could 
only await his end in dreary solitude . 


VI. 

Father Narkissos dismounted at the entrance 

of garden. Having hobbled the fore-egs of 
°he donkey with the cord, old Thanas. led he 

£ toward the cabin, but came back after tak- 
ing a few steps. 
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“ Sit down a moment on this stone, father,” 
said he; “I 'll go in and see how he is.” 

The priest stopped, and drawing the precious 
packet from his robe, he undid the cord, — his 
hands trembling a little, — carefully placed the 
stole and its contents on the stone, then laid aside 
his cap, and stood bare-headed, with his arms 
crossed upon his breast, waiting for the old man’s 
return. He was very pale. In spite of himself, 
an eager wish, a guilty hope, filled his heart. “ If 
the leper were but dead ! If Thanasi would only 
come to tell me all is over ! ” He tried to keep 
down this wicked thought; he implored help from 
above; he made the sign of the cross, and taking 
the book from the folded stole, began to read 
the beautiful prayers in the service for the dead. 
His eyes saw the words, but his thoughts were in 
the hut. “ Why does old Thanasi stay so long? ” 
He started toward the door, but stopped half 
way, hesitating. He would have called to the 
old man, but was afraid to lift his voice. At last 
Thanasi came out, and the priest looked at him 
questioningly. 

“ He was drowsy; I could hardly wake him. 
You can just hear his voice; but he brightened 

up when I told him you were here. Go in 
father.” ’ 

The priest went back to the entrance of the 
enclosure, put on his stole, reverently took the 
holy sacraments in his hand, and walked firmly 

II 
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toward the hut. Only his paleness gave sign of 
the struggle within him. As he reached the door 
the old man, who had followed him, touched his 
robe gently ; the priest turned with one foot on 
the doorstep, his long hair floating about his 

“Father,” said Thanasi, “ don t move the 
linen that covers his face ; he asl<ed me to put it 

there, so that you might not see him. 

“ It is well,” said the priest, gravely. Do not 
come in until I call you; ” and he went into the 

C0 The e peasant sat on the stone by the entrance 
and waited. He waited long, wondering that the 
priest did not come out or call. He would go 
and look, but he remembered the tone in w 
Father Narkissos forbade him, and dared not 
\ r ' Co he waited in patience, looking off 

rx Z *. *pw -A- 

springing up. The sun^ ."^Tarks “soared in the 

“■ -sr* 

was calm and peaceful, — wiine 

d, ZS “'ou ,.. T “2 

»d tuning .d nmt » »**' 

coming toward him. ne ru 

he "i But, mistress, what has brought you so far 
afoot? ” 
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“ I expected to meet you half way,” she said, 
“but little by little I came on, and so I — I’m 
here. Where is the father?” 

“ Inside—with the leper.” 

“ Is he still alive, or is he dead?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Won’t you go and see? ” 

“ The father has forbidden me.” 

The young wife was silent for a moment ; then 
she began uneasily, “ It will soon be night.” 

“ That won’t matter, there ’ll be a moon. But 
why did you come?” 

“ I brought his cloak,” and she pointed to her 
husband’s Sunday mantle carefully folded on her 
arm. 

“What’s that for? He has one with him, 
and it isn’t cold.” 

“ He may need it,” said the wife. 

After thinking some minutes Thanasi asked, 
“Perhaps you didn’t care to touch the other?” 

“ Perhaps. It's a terrible disease.” 

They had now come to the entrance of the 
garden. 

* down here on this stone ; you must be 
tired.” 

“ No >” she answered, “ I’m not tired.” Then 
after a moment, « What if I were to go in? ” she 
asked. 

“Well, if you think best; but the father 
mayn’t like it.” 
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She sat down on the stone, but kept glancing 
uneasily at the cottage. Her anxiety was plain. 
Perhaps the old man shared it; at any rate he 

pitied her. 

“ Just stay here,” he said to her, “and I 1 g° 
very softly and see what’s going on.” 

He went slowly toward the hut, bending 
fonvard to listen at every step, but he heard 
nothing. At the door he stopped. The priest 
was speaking, but in a voice so low that Thanasi 
could hardly distinguish the sound. Although he 
leaned inside, he could not see the head of the 
dying man, for it was hidden by the priest s 
shoulders. Father Narkissos was kneeling on 
the ground, his head bowed in prayer. The 
white linen placed by Thanasi over the leper s 
face had been thrown upon the ground, and lay 

there at his feet. , 

The old peasant drew back very softly and 

stepped toward the entrance of the garden. 

The young wife had followed him with ter eye , 

but had not stirred from her stone, waiting for his 

return. 

“What did you see? ” 

Just° theif the priest came out of the pottage 
and walked slowly across the garde" He had 
no cloak. In his upraised hands he cam 

holy book and consecrated vessel He ca 

forward with head erect and look of peace, 
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long hair floating in the breeze. He looked 
like one transfigured. 

He showed no surprise at seeing his wife with 
the old peasant, and neither of the two moved to 
meet him, or asked him any question; they 
waited for him to speak. 

“ He is dead,” said the priest. 

They made the sign of the cross. 

“ To-morrow morning we will come to bury 
him,” he added. His voice had a grave and 
solemn tone that his wife had never heard 
before, and as she listened the tears came to 
her eyes. She felt that the trial had strengthened 
her husband’s soul, forever. 

“ Shall I stay for the night ? ” asked old 
Thanasi. 

“Yes, stay if you will. I shall come early in 
the morning.” 

Then he saw the cloak which his wife offered 
him, and said, — 

“ You were right to bring it for me. I laid the 
other on the dead man, — to cover him.” 

And the priest and his wife walked home side 
by side. 



VI. 


A MEMORY. 



A MEMORY. 




of Italy. 


was many years ago. 

I was very young, and was making my 
first journey alone, — to France by way 


Travelling was not so easy then as it is now, and 
it cost more both in money and in time. Steam¬ 
boats were fewer and slower, and their long and 
frequent stops gave the passenger ample chance 
to go ashore and visit the towns, provided only 
that his passport was in order and the ship’s bill 
of health duly accepted. Railways had not yet 
v annihilated space and joined the cities of Europe 
together. Carried without haste by land and sea, 
the voyager had time to breathe, to rest, to 
satisfy his curiosity. And how full of curiosity 
the young traveller is, who explores for the first 
time a new and unknown world ! Everything 
astonishes him and excites his imagination. O 
Youth, Youth! How it beautifies everything, 
while it lasts — and how short a time it lasts ! 
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We had been lying at Naples twenty-four hours, 
and were about to start for Civita Vecchia. 

Having finished my sight seeing, I returned to 
the boat before she raised her anchor. The deck 
was full of people, and I had some difficulty in 
pushing my way through the crowd to rejoin 
those of my fellow-passengers who had remained 
on board. The signal for leaving had not yet 
been given, and among the throng I could not tell 
those who were to be added to our number from 
the friends who had come to see them off; but as ✓ 
time wore on the ranks grew thinner and thinner 
with each farewell embrace and departure. The 
vendors of coral, combs, books, and jewelry set 
their trays and boxes in order, and put off in 
their little boats. The sailors were busy hauling ^ 
ropes and closing hatches, while above all this 
hubbub the steam whistle was heard announcing 


that it was time to start. 

Hardly had I come on board when I noticed 

amid the stir and animation of the scene three 
persons sitting in a quiet corner at the stern - 
two women and a man,-who seemed to have 
been in possession of this part of the deck for 
some time. One of the two women, who was 
very young, was lying on a long straw couch with 
cushions piled up to support her head and body, ^ 
and watching listlessly the confus.on going on 
about her. The other woman was much olde , 
and sat behind her on the bench that extende 
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around the deck, while on a low stool a soldierly- 
looking old man was sitting with a book in his 
hand. He did not read his book, but con¬ 
stantly followed with his eyes each movement 
of the young girl, and spoke to her softly from 
time to time. 


Evidently they were a father and his invalid 
daughter, with an old nurse to take the mother’s 
place in caring for her. 

The impressions of youth never fade. Certain 
faces remain forever graven on our memory, and 
events that happened long years ago are always 
latent in the mind and rise up before us sud¬ 
denly, we know not how or why. 

I barely saw this young girl, barely heard the 
tones of her feeble voice ; I do not know her 
name, hardly her country ; her presence for a 
few hours only cast its shade of sadness over me, 

and yet I have never forgotten her; I never 
shall forget her. 


She was blond, very blond,—a true daughter 
of the North. From what they told me after¬ 
ward on the boat, I think she was a Pole ; but I 
was never sure. Her features were regular and 
her expression very sweet. She was thin, pale 
and weak. Her great blue eyes seemed even 
larger than they really were, because of the 
pallor and thinness of her face, and they rested 
languidly upon everything she looked at, with 
inexpressible melancholy. 
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From the moment I first saw her I was strangely 
moved; I remembered everything dear to me, 
my family and my home. Her sweet wan face ^ 
quickly threw a shadow over my first gay impres¬ 
sions of foreign travel, and her sad look touched 

my soul with pain. 

I sat down on the bench across the deck, 
quite at the stern where the little party would not 

see me, and looked— only at her. 

The ship’s doctor came up and interrupted my 
reverie, asking briskly if I had enjoyed myself a 
Naples. He was an excellent man and very fond 
of jokes,-this doctor,-and h.s hvel.ness did 
much to put the passengers on pleasan 
with each other. From the beginning of the 
voyage he had taken me under his protection^ 
and was like an old family friend to me. He 
must have been about fifty years old At that 
period of my life I looked upon men of h,s ag 
as almost venerable; but his love of fun rather 
lightened the respect I should M>> 4 r 
shown to one so much my senior, and 

tz rr rr;: =- - - 

sr 

moment. . ^ n t qcirpH, 

“ What is the matter with her? I asked 
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“Can’t you see the poor girl is consumptive ? ” 

He rose, and going over to the group spoke to 
the old man ; then he sat down on a stool, and 
his broad shoulders hid the face of the invalid. 

Consumptive ! I knew what that meant, and 
I thought of that young teacher at our school 
who used to come to his daily class, thin and 
pale, — with bright red spots on his hollow 
cheeks. He could hardly go through with his 
lesson, and had to stop often to cough ; then the 
lessons ceased, the teacher came no more, and 
they told us that he was keeping his bed. A 
few weeks later we all followed him to his grave. 

I had never seen any other victims of the 

terrible disease; but I knew that consumptives 

never recovered, and with my eyes fixed upon 

the doctor s back, I seemed to see my poor 

teacher in his coffin covered with flowers as he 

was carried to the grave by four of the older 
boys. 

In the mean time we weighed anchor, the wheels 
beat the water noisily, and the boat began to move. 

I got up, and leaning on a coil of rope behind 
the helm, looked back at the splendid city we 
were leaving. The long stretch of shore, covered 
with its houses, palaces, and churches, glittered in 
the rays of the afternoon sun, while the semi-circle 
of verdant hills behind heightened by the contrast 
of their sombre color the brilliancy of the scene. 
To the right, Vesuvius proudly raised her furrowed 
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sides and darkened the blue heavens above her, 
as the column of eternal smoke spread and widened 
like a cloud. 

When the boat had left the harbor we began to 
feel the coolness of the air, and with touching 
care the old servant added to the covering on the 
feet and shoulders of the young girl, who was 
half reclining. The weather was superb; and 
although the darkness of the western horizon 
warned us that it would not last, there was no 
sign of an immediate change. The boat ploughed 
its way through the tranquil sea, hardly rippled by 
the breeze, and only the beating of our paddles 

left behind a double line of foam. 

How I longed to go to the sick girl and say a 
few words of sympathy, to spread the nig over 
the point of her little foot which I could see 
uncovered, to hold her pillow while she turned 
toward the receding land to look at the crest 
of the volcano crowned with smoke! The 
doctor’s stool was empty by her side, but I did 
not dare go near. 

Time passed ; the sun was about to set, and the 
air grew chilly. The nurse rose, and leaning over 
the young girl whispered a few words with an air 
of tender deference. The invalid slowly turned 
her head ; she did not speak, but the expression 
of her eyes seemed to say, “ Let me stay here, — 
where I can still see the sky, the sea, the sunset. 
Then the father laid his hand lovingly on hers, 
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and spoke to her; his tone was almost an 
entreaty. 

She made a painful effort to get up, but could 
not raise herself alone; the old man and the 
servant supported her on either side and helped 
her tottering steps along the deck. 

As she rose, a glove fell from the folds of her 
gown. Ah, why did I not keep it ! I picked it 
up, and coming forward gave it to the nurse. The 
girl saw me, and bowed graciously with a sweet 
smile upon her pale lips; then she thanked me 
in Italian, and began to cough. 

I turned away to hide my distress. 

Even clinging as she was to her father’s arm, 
the fatigue that these few steps caused her, and 
her dry hoarse cough, proved — more than her 
paleness — how weak she was; the disease was 
far advanced, very far advanced. The poor 
father had brought her from her northern land 

to seek for health in sunny Italy; but in vain,_ 

her life was slowly ebbing away. 

Why were they leaving Naples for the north ? 
Perhaps the old man had lost all hope, and 
wished to take her home, before she died, to the 
arms of the mother who was waiting in suspense 
by the distant fireside. Or perhaps he was carry¬ 
ing her back to die there,—where her mother 
had died, — and to lay her away in the same 
tomb where he too wished to sleep. 
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As the sun went down, its last rays pierced the 
thickening clouds, and the breeze—which until 
then had been merely fresh — changed to fitful 
gusts of violent wind. The night looked ominous, 
and the passengers retired to their staterooms 

before the rolling should grow worse. 

“ We are going to dance to-night,” said the 

sailors. This forecast was borne out by the pre¬ 
parations of the crew on deck, and below by the 
stewards, who were busy securing the furniture of 

the cabin with cords. 

“ We are going to dance to-night! ” 

I stayed above to watch the coming tempest; 
but neither the breaking of the waves nor the 
shrill whistling of the wind could turn my 
mind from the unknown young girl. How was 
she? Was she suffering? Would she have strength 
to resist the motion of the vessel tossed about by 

the rising storm? 

. 

All the passengers had disappeared, and but 

for the heavy footsteps of the sailors on deck no 
human sound could be heard in the midst of the 
roar of wind and sea. The night grew black and 
the clouds covered the whole heavens. Not a 
star was to be seen. The phosphorescence of 
the dashing waves alone sparkled in the darkness. 
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As the wind increased, the ship rolled from side to 
side, or pitched and rose again upon the billows. ^ 

Leaning against the cabin door, and shielding 
myself as well as I could from the spray, at each 
plunge I asked myself how in all that tossing, and - 
with her feeble hands, the sick girl could hold her 
frail worn body quiet in its berth. How would she - 
endure the long weary hours of this fearful night? 
And with these thoughts mingled the sad memory 
of my poor dead teacher and his funeral. 

At last the waves broke over the deck and 
drove me below. The single lamp that lighted 
the cabin hung from the ceiling above, and the 
arc it described in swinging to and fro showed 
how violently we were rolling. I could not make 
up my mind to go to bed, for I remembered that 
at Naples a stout Italian had become my room¬ 
mate, and I was not eager for his acquaintance, 

— under such unfavorable conditions. So I sat 
down on the settee at the cabin table, and leaning 
forward with my head on my arms, I closed my 
weary eyelids, and soon felt myself falling asleep. 

I cannot tell whether I was still awake or doz¬ 
ing, when suddenly I heard the door in front of 
me, open. I raised my head and saw the sick 
girl s father hastily drawing aside the red curtain 
that hung behind his door. He looked toward 
the pantry, pale and frightened. 

“ Can 1 be of a ny service ? ” I asked. “ What 
is it you wish ? ” 


12 
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“The doctor ! — My daughter — ” 

I ran on deck. The doctor’s room was near 
the engine-house. The wind blew furiously, and 
the spray fell like a beating rain. Reaching the 
door with difficulty, I knocked loudly. 

“ Who’s there? ” 

A lady wants you.” 

Ah, I know who. Come in; ” and the door 
opened. 

He had not undressed. Throwing a cloak over 
his shoulders, he took a case of medicines from 
his desk, and we came out. I went with him to 
the stateroom. The old man opened the door 
as he heard us, drew the doctor m by the arm, 
and then shut the door again. 

I sat down and waited — I waited long. 

The boat rolled continually, and the sea broke 
upon her sides, while through the noises of the 
tempest I could hear the regular pulsation of the 
engine struggling against the fury of the elements. 

But from the stateroom came no sound. 

What had happened ? How was she ? I clasped 

my hands in anguish. 

My whole soul had gone out to this young girl. 
What was it that drew me to her? Why was the 
image of her pale face always before my anxious 

eyes’ Why was I choking with grief? 

y Oh, how eagerly X wished the storm would go 
down ! I would have given anything t° s«^ 
few moments of peace for her; but the ang y 
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waves kept up their beating against the vessel, 
and the tossing never ceased. So the time rolled 
on. There was no sound to tell me what was 
passing behind the light partition that hid her 
couch ; I could hear nothing, not even her feeble 
cough, although I strained my cars to catch 
the sound. In the cabin all was still ; the pas¬ 
sengers were in bed or asleep. But there in the 
little room before me, despite the deep silence, 
I knew there was no sleep, no peace. 

At last ! The door opened at last, and I saw 
the old nurse in tears holding aside the curtain 
to let the doctor pass; his brows were knit to¬ 
gether, and his look was sad. 

He did not speak, and I asked him no ques¬ 
tion. I saw that all was over. 

“ What > are yo« still here ! ” he said softly, and 
he led me away to his room. 

At noon we entered the harbor of Civita 
Vecchia. I did not go ashore; I remained on 
board. 

Toward evening the father went down the ship’s 
ladder, carrying in his arms the lifeless body of 
is daughter, as a mother carries her sleeping 
child. A long white veil covered the dead girf 
wrapping her from head to foot. 

The old man did not weep, — his face showed 
a grief too deep for tears. He was followed by 
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the doctor and the old nurse, who struggled to 
keep back her sobs. 

On deck the few witnesses of this pathetic 
scene watched the little funeral boat until it was 
hidden from sight, near the quay, by the other 
ships anchored in the harbor. 
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AT THE OCULIST’S. 




AT THE OCULIST’S. 


I. 

T was eleven o’clock in the morning. 

The dining-room, which served as 
parlor for the doctor’s patients, was 
almost empty. His consultation hours were from 
nine to half past eleven. ' The doctor went to the 
hospital in the morning and visited his patients in 
the afternoon. His large practice was by no 
means confined to the inhabitants of the capital, 
for his fame as a skilful oculist had spread to the 
provinces and even abroad, and patients came 
to him from every quarter. As a rule they made 
a point of coming early to take their turn, and it 
was very seldom that anybody arrived after 
eleven o’clock ; so that the servant — who opened 
the street door by pulling a cord from her kitchen 
m the court-yard, and showed visitors the entrance 
opposite and the dining-room door to the rHit 
— usually regarded these duties as finished °for 
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the day at that hour, and gave her whole atten¬ 
tion to getting lunch. 

There were still three patients waiting their 
turn, — or rather four, to be quite accurate, — a 
lady with a little girl whose eyes were covered by 
a white linen bandage; a robust-looking gentle¬ 
man of uncertain age, who wore spectacles; and 
a young man. 

The young man was a student of philology who 
was preparing for his examinations. Apparently 
he was in pain, for he kept his left eye covered 
with his hand. It was his turn next, and he 
waited with evident impatience, his right eye 
fixed upon the door of the doctor’s consulting- 

room. 

The gentleman of uncertain age was no less a 
personage than the Eparch 1 of the island of 
Thera, and was taking advantage of a visit to the 
capital to consult the oculist, — gratis, for he had 
already paid his consultation fee the last time he 
was in Athens, — to learn whether he ought not 
to change the number of his spectacles. 

The Eparch had tried to begin a conversation 
with his fellow patients, hoping in this way to 
make the time pass more pleasantly; but all his 
efforts had failed. The lady pretended not to 
hear the compliment that he paid her little girl, 
and went on talking with the child, but in so low 
a voice that no one could hear what she said. 

> Sub-prefect. 
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Seeing this, the Eparch dived down into his over¬ 
coat pocket, and after searching among the nu¬ 
merous papers there, drew out a copy of the 
“Thera Journal,” several days old, and began to 
read the leading article. He was familiar with the 
article already, for he had read and re-read it many 
times; and as he ran through it once more, he 
was sorry that he could not read it aloud for the 
benefit of the lady and the student of philology. 

The article began as follows: — 

“ Our Eparch left for Athens yesterday. We hope, 
for the sake of our island’s welfare, that his return 
may not be long delayed, and it is with deep regret — 
a regret inspired, we admit, by selfishness— that we 
feel it our duty to record a rumor now current at the 
capital, to the effect that our Eparch has been sum¬ 
moned to Athens by the Minister in order to assume 
the duties of a higher position, and one more worthy 
his eminent talents.” 

Now, in fact, not a word of this was true. In 
the first place, there was no rumor at Athens 
whatever about the Eparch ; secondly, the Eparch 
had not been summoned by the Minister, but had 
set out for the capital on leave of absence which 
he had managed to obtain, ostensibly on account 
of his health ; thirdly, there was no idea of pro¬ 
moting him, — on the contrary, he was in danger 
of losing his office; for the deputy whose pro- 
t£g6 he was, having quarrelled with the ministry 
because of its refusal of certain demands that it 
regarded as exorbitant, was preparing to go 
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over to the opposition. Learning of this, the 
Eparch had hurried to Athens in search of other 
political support, — a search that he hoped would 
not prove vain, thanks to the large circle of his 
wife’s acquaintance. Fortunately, the affair had 
been arranged, mutual concessions had been made, 
and the deputy in question was able to continue 
his support of the ministry without doing vio¬ 
lence to his patriotism or his political convic¬ 
tions ; while, on his side, the Eparch was quite 
reassured as to the situation, and went off with 
a mind at ease to consult the doctor about the 
number of his spectacle lenses, and thus make 
good the pretext on which he had obtained his 

leave of absence. 

The article went on, in much the same vein, to 
extol the Eparch’s merits. He knew very well 
that its author was one of his wife’s cousins, for 
whom he had secured an appointment as teacher 
in the Thera school, and he knew further that its 
reflection of public sentiment was quite as dis¬ 
torted as its statements of fact were erroneous; 
but that in no wise lessened his keen delight in 
these journalistic panegyrics, and he tried to 
think of some way of getting the article reprinted 
in one of the Athenian papers, — if not the whole 
of it, at least its more salient paragraphs. What 
an impression it would make, especially on 
Messrs. So-and-So, the leaders of the opposition 

party down there ! 
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II. 

He went on reading, or made pretence of read¬ 
ing, while the lady and her little girl continued 
their whispered dialogue, and the student stood 
waiting for the door to open. 

All was quiet in the dining-room. 

Suddenly an animated discussion was heard 
outside. It began in the court, and the patients 
could not hear what it was about ; but as the 
speakers drew near the door, two voices were 
heard. One was that of a servant; the other was 
a woman’s voice too, but so soft and gentle that 
it would hardly have been taken for that of an 
old woman. 

“ I tell you you can’t see him to-day ! ” cried 
the servant. 

“ But I was told that he received patients 
to-day.” 

“ ; he receives patients at the hospital in 

the morning. You go there to-morrow, and you ’ll 
see him.” 

“ But I was told I could see him here.” 

“What does it matter what you were told? 
Won’t you believe what I tell you? ” 

“ You said just now he was at home.” 

“ Oh, yes, he’s at home.” 

“Very well, then, he’ll see us. The doctor 
is a good man, I’m told.” 
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“ You are told, you are told ! But 1 ^ tell you, 
my good woman, to go to the hospital. 

a i don’t know where the hospital is, I < 

rather see him here.” 

“ How in the world am I to make you under¬ 
stand ? He only sees his paying patients here^ 

« And who told you I’m not going to pay? 
This retort put an end to the dispute ; but the 
servant would not give up without a protest. 

u Well since you won’t listen to reason, y 
may settL it with the doctor himself; that’s the 

d0 The talking ceased. In the passage and on 
the white marble stairs clumsy steps were heard 
indicating that the old woman of the soft votce 

"Chi™ r Eparch had stopped reading 

groping up the sta.r her 

bandage from her eyes, <ui 

an u What ' 7 the matter? What did they say?" 
Everybody waited for the new-comers with 

curiosity. 
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The door opened, and a peasant woman about 
sixty years old came into the dining-room, leading 
a man somewhat older, who seemed to be an 
islander. 

She was short, and looked still shorter by con¬ 
trast with the great height of the old man, whose 
left hand she held in her right. He leaned on a 
stout stick. From the manner in which he felt 
his way along the smooth floor, and held his head 
and chest back as if to avoid striking any obsta¬ 
cle, and from the vague stare of his large blue 
eyes, it was evident that he was quite blind. 

His red fez and wide blue-linen trousers were 
much faded from use; his face had not been 
shaved for several days, and he looked so poor 
that the doctor’s servant was hardly to be blamed 
for sending him to the hospital. But a mere 
glance at the old woman made it clear that her 
readiness to pay was not an idle boast. Her 
plain mourning dress was new and of good quality, 
and the opening of the gown in front showed a 
silk under-blouse of dazzling whiteness, leaving 
bare the wrinkled neck. Her head was covered 
with a small black fez bound around with a hand¬ 
kerchief of the same color, while on each side 
two little curls of white hair hung over her tem¬ 
ples. As a concession to the new European style, 
a black shawl was thrown over her shoulders. 
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In a word, it was plain to see that she had put on 
her best attire in honor of the doctor. 

She led the blind man into the dining-room, 
then looked about her, and stopped hesitatingly. 
In her village the doctor had no reception-room 
for his patients to wait their turn in ; but what 
embarrassed her most was the silence of the room, 
and the calm curiosity with which its occupants 
examined her, with an air of having nothing in 

common with each other. 

The Eparch peered at her over his spectacles, 

with his newspaper lying on his knees, and at 
first she mistook him for the doctor. To be sure 
he did not look much like a doctor; but she could 
think of no other way out of her quandary, and 

so she asked him, — 

“ Are you the doctor, sir?’ 

“ No, my good woman ; the doctor is in there, 

in the consulting-room,” he said, pointing to the 
door. “ He will see us presently, each m our 
turn: first, the young gentleman; next, the lady 
and her daughter; then me ; and, finally, it will be 
your turn.” The Eparch was glad of this chance 
to loosen his tongue. “Sit down,” he said mo¬ 
tioning to the two chairs next his, —“ sit down, 
both of you, and wait, for you can’t go in now 
The old woman adroitly turned the blind man 
about with his back toward the chair and then 
pushed him very gently until it touched his legs. 
Hardly had he taken his seat when he heaved 

deep sigh. 
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“ Merciful Lord, take pity on me ! ” 

His voice was so heavy and at the same time 
so doleful, that the little girl was frightened. She 
nestled against her mother, and could scarcely be 
prevented from pulling the bandage from her 
eyes. 

“ Be quiet, dear,” said her mother, softly. 
“ Don’t be afraid ; the poor man has something 
wrong with his eyes too.” 

The old woman seemed not to notice the ex¬ 
clamation of her blind friend ; she sat down by 
his side, and turning to the Eparch, began at once 
to pour out her wrath against the doctor’s servant 
in very plain language. She felt the greater need 
to give vent to her feelings now, because it was 
only with the utmost effort that she had been able 
to restrain herself during the discussion in the 
court, in order to gain her end by gentle means. 

“ The idea of not letting me come in ! ” she said. 
“ * He sees only his paying patients here,’ — ns 
though I did n’t expect to pay ! Thank heaven, 
I don’t need her help ! We ’re only simple folk, 
no doubt, but we don’t have to live on her 
charity. Just because we arc n’t dressed in west¬ 
ern fashion and don’t wear hats, she thinks we ’re 
nobody. ‘ Go to the hospital’ indeed ! Nothing 
ot the kind. The doctor shall sec us here, and 
I ’ll pay him whatever he asks ! ” And she felt 
for the money in her blouse. 

Ihe Eparch thought he was going to have a 
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chance to speak, but the old woman gave him 
no time. 

“ No,” she went on, “ we don’t dress in west- 
ern fashion, and we are n’t rich ; but for all that 
we count for something at home. Let the hussy 
come down there, and she'll see whether Dame 

Loxi lives on charity ! ” 


IV. 

This outbreak was brought to an end by the 
opening of the consulting-room door, toward 
which everybody turned, and a patient came out 
followed by the doctor. The patient passed 
through the dining-room and went away, while 
the doctor stood on the threshold, and having 
cast a rapid glance over those that remained, 
motioned to the student, who made haste to 

follow him. 

The door was closed again. 

Dame Loxi had risen the moment she saw it 
n Thrusting her hand into her bosom, she 

r-a^r^mthe^ldsofher^use, 

and held it out to the doctor ; , ^ ^ 

£ - 
had I C0 ,° le o d c , her sa “ d nge ,he Eparch, looking a. his 
watch, ^that young gentleman won’t be as long 
as the last patient.” 
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“ I thought he was older,” Dame Loxi remarked. 

“Who do you mean?” asked the Eparch. 

“ The doctor.” 

“ Me’s not so young as he looks.” 

“ I hope he may live forever ! ” added the old 
woman. 

“ He’s an extraordinary man,” said the Eparch. 
“ He works miracles.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know; we have no end of people 
in our island who owe their sight to him. At the 
inn here they tried to get me to go to another 
man, but I would n’t listen to them.” 

“ Who was it? ” 

Dame Loxi mentioned the name of another 
oculist. 

“ Oh, he’s not to be compared with our 
doctor! ” said the Eparch, contemptuously. 

“I don’t know; they read me a lot of fine 
things about him, out of a newspaper, and testi¬ 
monials from people he had cured ; it was all 
printed ! ” 

“And you believe what the papers say? Why, 
my good woman, those things are paid for ! ” 

1 he Eparch had forgotten his article in the 
“Thera Journal ; ” but his eyes happening to fall 
on the open paper in his lap, it occurred to him 
that he was hardly the person to make such a 
sweeping charge against the integrity of the press, 

and folding up the sheet carefully, he put it away 
in his pocket. 

«3 
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While he was turning these things over in his 
mind, there was a short silence in the room; but 
it was abruptly broken by the mournful voice of 

the blind man,— 

“ Merciful Lord, take pity on me!” 

Dame Loxi again pretended not to hear him, 
and merely drew the shawl around her shoulders 
with a gesture of nervous impatience, while the 
Eparch took off his spectacles and asked, 

“ Your husband ? ” 

“ No, sir,” cried the little dame, curtly, “ he is 
not my husband ! It’s very queer,” she added, 
“ but everybody asks me the same question here, 
_‘ Is he your husband ? ’ Even the doctor s ser¬ 
vant asked me the same thing, ‘Is he your 
husband? ’ It seems that people don’t go about 
together in Athens, unless they ’re married !” , 

“ Pardon my indiscretion, madam ; I did n t 


mean to offend you. 

“ Oh, no offence, sir; there’s no harm done. 
People are always asking questions, and some¬ 
times about things that don't concern them. 

Although Dame Loxi said these words quite 
simply, and without any tinge of malice in her 
voice, the Eparch took them as a personal affront, 
and his mortification was the keener when lie 
looked at the lady just in time to see her smile 
approvingly. He was preparing a tart reply to 
put the old peasant woman in her place, whe 
the doctor’s door opened again. 
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V. 

The student came out, holding his hand to his 
eye as though it had just been cauterized, and 
walked away, while the lady went in with her 
little daughter at the silent invitation of the 
doctor. 

The Eparch had forgotten Dame Loxi's cutting 
speech, or at any rate it had ceased to rankle now 
that the lady was no longer present, and he took 
out his watch once more. 

“ 1 wonder what’s the matter with that poor 
little girl,” the old woman said. 

“ Ha, ha ! ” cried the Eparch, in great glee. 
“Who’s prying into things that don’t concern 
her, now? And you couldn’t answer a simple 
little question without getting angry ! I did not 
ask the lady about the little girl, because I do 
not know her.” 

Dame Loxi put her hand to her lips and tried 
to hide a smile, but it still twinkled in her eyes ; 
then, without making any attempt to reply to the 
Eparch’s sally, she resumed her questions. 

“You don't know the lady? Why, doesn’t 
she belong here?” 

“ I can’t give you any information on that 
point, either; I don’t live here.” 

“ An d where do you live, then?” 

“ 1 am the Eparch of Thera ! ” Instinctively 
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his hand found its way to his pocket, and felt the 
paper there. He would have liked to give it to 
the old woman to read; but the occasion seemed 
hardly appropriate, so he drew out his hand 
again, empty, and the dame remarked,— 

“ Oh, you ’re an eparch ! Well, I hope you 

may be a nomarch 1 soon.” 

“Thank you with all my heart; I’m sure I 

hope so too ! ” 

“ And what party do you belong to? ” 

“ I’m on the side of the ministry.” 

“ That’s a pity ! I’m afraid you ’ll have to 
wait a long while for your promotion. 

“How so?” 

« Because the ministry won’t last long ; its days 

are numbered.” .... 

“Ah, I see you take an interest in politics, 

Dame Loxi.” >f 

“ How can one help it, nowadays? 

4 t this point the blind man interrupted the 
conversation with a sigh that seemed to come 

from his deepest depths. m 

“ Merciful Lord, take pity on me ! 

The Eparch looked at the old woman inquir¬ 
ingly, at the same time touching his forehead 
with his index finger and then tossing his open 
hand in the air, as much as^ to say, — 

“ Is he out of his mind?” 

Dame Loxi shook her head, closed her eyes, 

1 Prefect. 
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and touched them with her hand, and then laid 
it on her heart, — a pantomime which gave the 
Eparch to understand that the old man was 
oppressed by grief over the loss of his sight. 

This silent dialogue put the old woman and the 
Eparch on the best of terms. If there remained 
between them any light cloud of irritation aris¬ 
ing from his inquiry whether the blind man was 
her husband, it had now quite blown away, and 
the conversation was resumed in even a friendlier 
tone than before. 

Their talk was chiefly about politics. Dame 
Loxi described at great length the varying for¬ 
tunes of the last election in her island, and made 
no secret of her active efforts on behalf of the 
opposition candidate, — who had unfortunately 
been defeated, — or of her hopes for the speedy 
overthrow of the party in power. 

The poor Eparch began to be bored, for the 
steady stream of the old woman’s eloquence left 
him a very passive share in the conversation, and 
he was barely able to get in an occasional word 
edgeways. He kept glancing uneasily at the 
door ; and when at last it opened for the lady and 
her little girl, he hastily seized his hat and fol¬ 
lowed after the doctor to find out about the 
number of his spectacles. 
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VI. 


Dame Loxi and the blind man were left alone. 
“ Our turn will come soon now, Yanni; the 
doctor will see us in a few minutes. Do you 


hear?” 

The blind man made no reply. 

It was the first time she had spoken to him 
since they entered the house. The old man’s 
dismal silence checked her flow of words for 
although she was quite able to talk enough for 
both, she must have some one to go through the 
form of listening, either by interrupting her now 
and then, or at least by looking at her. Old 
Yanni could not perform this service; there was 
no attention in his eyes, and his lips opened 
rarely. Still the good dame tried to rouse him 
from his torpor before the doctor should see hum 
it You see how many patients come to see 

M r” z ^ 

God's*help he ’ll cure you, Yanni; he '11 cure you 

too! Don’t you hear? ” 

A deep sigh was the old man’s only answer. 

«Oh don't begin again with your > Merc.fi, 

Lord , ■ ” she went on quickly; « it goes to my 

heart j and then, besides, if people were to hear 

vou they'd think you were fit to receive alms . 

y it What else am I?” replied the old man. 
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“ There you go again ! it’s always the same 
old story. ‘ You live on my charity ; ’ ‘ Why should 
I be at all this expense?’ ‘What can the doctors 
do? ’ and so forth and so on. Now I’ve got you 
safely here, you may say what you like ; but you 
might as well know first as last that you don’t owe 
me anything. 1 ’ve already told you over and 
over again, and I tell you once more, that I 
did n’t come here on your account ; I had busi¬ 
ness of my own.” 

“ Business, — oh, yes ! ” muttered the blind 
man. She paid no attention to his disbelief, 
and went on : — 

“ It was no trouble to bring you with me, and 
I did n’t even have to pay your fare, for the 
captain would n’t take it. Are you unhappy be¬ 
cause you share my bread here? It hurts me 
to hear you say such things, Yanni, — or even 
think them. And after all, is n’t it my duty to 
help you, — my plain duty? Thank Heaven, 
I ’m perfectly able to do it without wronging 
anybody after my death, and as long as I’m alive 
I can do as I please. Helping people when I 
can, is the greatest pleasure I have left. Don’t 
think of it any more, Yanni ! If God will only 
give you back your sight, I shall be more than 
paid for the little I’ve done.” 

“ I shall never see the light again,” said the 
blind man, gloomily. 

“ Oh, come, Yanni ! You must n’t give up ; he 
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has cured whole hosts of people. Do you want 
to hear their names,—those I know? Their 
eyes were as bad as yours; they had lost their 
sight, but God gave it back to them.” 

“ Merciful Lord — ” 

“Yanni, I asked you once before not to cry 
out like that. Say it to yourself, and God will 
hear it just as well.” 

“ But I want to hear it too, — it does me 


good.” . , 

“ Very well then, say what you like, if it s any 

comfort to you.” 

Dame Loxi got up impatiently. The blind 
man’s sighs depressed her, and she wanted to 
move about; so she got up and began to scruti¬ 
nize the furniture of the dining-room. A portrait 
of the doctor especially attracted her attention, 
and she was examining it with interest when the 
consulting-room door opened and the Eparch 
passed out. He bowed to her pleasantly, but 
she did not notice it. Running up to the blind 
man and taking him by the hand, she made him 
get up and led him toward the doctor, who 
standing in the door-way. 
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VII. 

Just then, as the neighboring clock struck 
twelve, the servant came in with a large tray of 
plates and glasses. 

“ 1 am very sorry, my good woman,” said the 
doctor, coming forward ; “ but you see it’s noon, 
and I have to go out immediately after lunch. 
Come back to-morrow, please, — or, better still, 
go to the hospital early in the morning.” 

“There, you see! Didn’t I tell you so?” 
exclaimed the servant, as she put her tray down 
on the table ; then, turning to her master, she went 

on, “ I did my best to get her to go to the hos¬ 
pital, but she wouldn’t listen to me.” 

Dame Loxi felt the blood rush to her head • 

but she controlled herself, and without paying 

any attention to the servant she said to the doc 
tor coaxingly, — 

“Oh, don't treat us like that, Doctor, - 
we ve come such a long way to see you. It will 
take only a moment; you can tell at a glance 
what the matter is. Please, Doctor ' ” 6 

on ™ e OCUlist seemed to nutate, and she went 
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has often told me,” she continued, “ how good 
you are, and says your kind heart is as ready to 
comfort the afflicted as your science is to cure 
them.” 

“ Ah, you flatter me,” said the doctor, with a 
smile, as he opened the letter and walked toward 
the consulting-room. Dame Loxi dragged the 
blind man after her, and followed the oculist, who 

was reading the letter. 

Here is what the letter contained. 


«My dear Master, — I venture to commend to 
your especial favor the bearer of this letter. Dame 
Loxi is goodness itself, — and is the richest woman 
of our village, indeed, perhaps of the whole island; 
but she lives very simply, peasant fashion, and spends 
all her money in good works, trying to help those 
that need her help. At the same time she is saving, 
and won’t bear being imposed upon. In a word,she 
is our Lady Bountiful, as the villagers call her, and 
her notary tells me in confidence that she has be¬ 
queathed her whole fortune to the village school. 

“ But Dame Loxi is more than a good fairy to our 
poor,-she is a power in the island. The influence 
that she exerts is wide, and may be o decisive| impor- 
tance in the coming elections, at winch, with your 
permission, I purpose to present myself as a cand - 
date, in response to the wishes of many of my pol.ti 

"“Trusting that your kind reception of the good 
dame may give me a fresh claim upon her amiability, 

I have the honor to be, ’ etc. 
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Not a word about the blind man ! The doctor 
paid little attention to that, however; what struck 
him chiefly in the letter was its announcement of 
his friend’s intended candidacy, — and this, it 
must be admitted, rather irritated him. 

“ What an idiot ! ” he said to himself, as he 
tossed the letter on the table. 

“ Come, let me look at you,” he said to the 

blind man. 

Then taking his hand and leading him to the 
window, the oculist opened the eyelids, and having 
peered into the sightless orbs attentively for a 
moment, turned to the old woman (who was 
watching every movement), and made a gesture 
of the hand, as much as to say, “ It ’s all over.” 

She quickly laid her finger on her lips, and 
clasped her hands imploringly; she could not 
bear to have the old man know there was no 
hope. 

The doctor understood her mute entreaty ; he 
was quite accustomed to administer idle consola¬ 
tion to his patients. 

“Is it a long time since you could see?” he 
asked. The question was addressed to the blind 
man, but Dame Loxi made answer for him. 

“ His sight began to fail three years ago. The 
poor man left home to earn his bread when he 
was quite young, but all his savings went to the 
doctors. He came back about a year ago. He 
could still see a little then, — enough to tell day 
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from night, — but for the last three months he 
has seen nothing. * It’s all black/ he says.” 

“ Yes, it’s all black,” repeated the blind man, 
piteously. 

Dame Loxi raised her hand to her eyes to stop 
a tear that was about to fall. 1 he doctor looked 
at her with interest. 

“ Is he your husband ? ” he asked. 

“ No,” the old woman replied, but without any 
of the irritation or impatience that she had shown 
when the Eparch asked the same question. 

“ Is he your brother, then? ” 

“ No.” 

“Perhaps he’s your sweetheart?” said the 
doctor, with a smile. 

Dame Loxi again put her hand to her mouth 

to hide an answering smile. 

“ He’s my fellow townsman,” she said, after a 

few moments’ silence. 

The doctor kept watching her. 

“ The poor man has no kinsfolk,” she went on. 
“ I ’vc known him ever since we were children; 
and I’m alone in the world too, like him,— 
we neither of us have long to stay. If I had 
been the one to be blind, he would have brought 
me here; but I have my sight still, don’t you 

S66 ! n } 

« i see — that you ’re a good Christian, re¬ 
plied the doctor; and then turning to the blind 
man, “ You ought to thank God for giving you so 

good a friend.” 
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“ God be praised ! ” said the old man, with a 
sigh. 

“ And what are you going to prescribe for his 
eyes?” Dame Loxi asked, with a wink that 
showed the doctor what she meant. 

“ I ’ll give him a lotion to bathe his eyes in ; 
but in the mean time he must find something to 
do with his hands.” 

“ That’s just what I ’m always telling him, 
Doctor ! Now that he can’t see, he ’ll get rusty 
if he keeps sitting there idle with his arms folded. 

I tell him he ought to learn basket-weaving.” 

“ Dame Loxi’s advice is good, and you must 
follow it,” said the doctor to the blind man. 

The poor fellow shook his head in silence. 
He had no illusions, and knew very well that he 
should never see the light of day again. 

While the doctor sat down at his desk to write 
the prescription, the old woman drew out a 
handkerchief from her breast, undid the knot 
that was tied in one corner of it, and extracting 
two silver five-drachma pieces, noiselessly laid 
them on the table, as the doctor handed her the 
paper. 

“What’s this?” he cried. “Put that back 
again at once. My office hours are over, — I 
see only my friends now ! ” And selecting a 
gold coin from the heap that lay on the table, he 
tried to add it to the two pieces, which he forced 
the old woman to take back. “ It’s only the 
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price of some baskets," he said, pointing to the 
blind man. , 

“ No, indeed ! ” exclaimed Dame Loxi. “ Is n t 
it enough to refuse our money without offering us 
your own? No, no ! ” And she flatly declined 

the gift. 

“ They were right when they said you were a 


good man,” she added. 

« Ah, it’s you who are good. In your place 

I'm sure I should n’t have taken such a journey, 

and run the risk of being drowned, — all for a 

man who was neither my husband, nor my 

brother, nor even my sweetheart!” 

.< Perhaps I ought to tell you the whole story, 
and she put her hand to her mouth once more. 

■ ■It's quite true he's neither my husband nor my 
brother. He isn't my sweetheart either, bu 
then _ how shall I put it! He was - my sweet- 
heart once. And when I was married, he wen 
away’on my account. My people were against 
him^because he had n’t a penny ; but for my part, 
? rather have married him, for he was a fine 
oun Hlow then, and faithful - oh, yes ! H, 

never marrying shows how true he ™ 

he was young when he went away, and he came 

back old and blind ; and I-while he was gone 
saw my husband buried,and all my children. 
Of course we met, and were there together : agtu , 
-unhappy, both of us; but our young da s we^ 

over,-don’t you see?-and they 
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back. You understand, Doctor? I’m forlorn 
and old; it isn’t his fault, and you see I can’t 
desert him now he’s lonely, — and blind. You 
see, don’t you, Doctor? ” 

“ Maria, Maria ! ” called the oculist to his ser¬ 
vant, “set the table for two more.” Then ad¬ 
dressing Dame Loxi, “ My good dame,” he said, 
“ you must tell me all about it at lunch, for I 
like love-stories.” 

“ Oh, Doctor ! That would never do ; we 
can’t sit down with you ! ” 

“ But I say it will do — you must ! ” 

The old woman held firm until she happened 
to think of the servant, who had tried to shut 
the door in her face. To be waited on by her 
was too sweet a revenge to be lost. 

“ Well, Doctor, if you will have it so, we ’ll 
drink your health with pleasure, but then we 
must be going; ” and taking Yanni by the hand, 
she followed the doctor into the dining-room. 

“ Merciful Lord — ” began the blind man. 

“ Hush, Yanni; don’t let the doctor hear 
you ! ” 

The old man was silent. 

“ My friend down there,” thought the doctor, 
“ may fancy that I ’vc shown the old lady all this 
civility in order to win votes for him. He 
wants to be deputy, too, does he? Well, never 
mind ; he ’ll see 1 ” 

“ Ah, Doctor,” said Dame Loxi, as the oculist 
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filled the glasses, “ if you’d only stand for deputy 
of our island, I’d turn the place upside down to 
get you in.” 

“ Many thanks ! I have n’t the least ambition 
of that kind. Take my friend into your good 
graces instead; ” and then offering the glasses 
that he had just filled, “ Here’s to your good 
health, and — your sweetheart’s ! ” 

“ To yours, Doctor ! ” 


VIII. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 



THE TWO BROTHERS. 


I. 

N the autumn of iS— I visited the 
islands of the /Egean. After a severe 
illness, my doctor recommended a com¬ 
plete change of air and scene, and as I had long 
wanted to make the tour of the Cyclades, I 
found the prescription most agreeable. 

My mother could not accompany me, as she 
much wished to do, but insisted that I must 
have some trusty person with me, and although 
I should have preferred to be alone, I was unwill¬ 
ing to disobey her or make her unhappy ; so it 
was at last decided that my cousin Nico Maimas 
should go with me. Seeing that I was only two 
years his junior, my mother could hardly have 
expected me to feel any profound deference for 
the maturity of his judgment; but he was always 
ready to sacrifice himself unsparingly for those 
he loved, and it was doubtless on this account 
that she chose him as my travelling-companion, 
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and obtained for him a two months* leave of 
absence from the merchant who employed him. 
Heaven only knows what minute directions for 
my welfare the cautious mother gave my mentor ! 

Complying with another request of hers, I pro¬ 
mised to confine my trip to the route followed by 
the Steam Navigation Company, to visit only 
those islands where the steamboats stopped, and 
never to risk my precious life in any of those little 
sailing-craft that we call “ boats to drown dogs. 
This “promise bound me in advance to stay a 
whole week at each place, in order to wait for 
the next steamer. Only a short time before, the 
boats had sailed no oftener than once a fortnigh , 
and we regarded it as a great gain that their trips 
had become weekly. Besides, time was not so 
precious then as it is now; at any rate, it did not 

^Havhig'made our plans accordingly, Nico and 
I set out and visited several islands in succession. 
The kindly welcome we received from the inhab 
tants the beauties of nature, and our requent 
excursions to ancient ruins and medieval monu 
ments helped to make our week at each stopping- 
place much shorter for us than we feared when 
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people still living ; if they chance to sec* these 
pages, they will easily recognize under other 
names the places and personages of my story, 
but cannot accuse me of betraying family secrets. 
Other readers may regard my tale as purely ficti¬ 
tious, if they like. 

As neither Nico nor I happened to know any 
one in this particular island, we had asked for a 
letter of introduction from one of our old gym¬ 
nasium tutors, who was a native of the place, 
although he had not revisited it since his youth. 
He readily granted our request, and sat down at 
once to write the letter in our presence. 

“ I am going to send you,” said he, “to Mr. 
Meletis, a man who considers it his privilege as 
well as his duty to entertain all visitors to our 
island, and would feel quite offended if I were 
to send you to any one else. He is an excellent 
man,” he added. “ But how long it is since I 
have seen him ! ” 

"'ith these words he began to write, and then 
suddenly stopped, his pen in air; he seemed to 
have just recalled some distant memory of things 
forgotten. He fixed his eyes on me, but it was 
very plain that his thoughts were far away. 

“ What are you thinking of, sir?” I asked. 

“ It occurred to me, my young friend, that 
since I last saw Mr. Meletis, something has hap¬ 
pened ; his daughter — " The professor did not 
finish his sentence. 
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“ Oh, Mr. Maimas and I are quite harmless,” 
I replied, with a modest smile. 

“ It is n’t that,” he said seriously, and gave no 
further explanation. “ But then,” he added, after 
a moment’s silence, “ it happened so many years 
ago — Besides, if he cannot receive you him¬ 
self, he will know where to send you.” And 
our old friend finished his letter. 

I took it and thanked him, without paying 
much attention to his doubts, especially as we 
had been used at school to think the professor 
rather too punctilious. I put the letter away in 
my portfolio, and thought no more of Mr. Mele- 
tis or his daughter until we went on board the 
steamer that was to take us to their island. 


II. 

It was dusk when we came to anchor in the 
middle of a crescent-shaped bay. If the sun had 
been shining on the hills that enclosed this bay 
and on the valley between them, I can well 
imagine that the scene might have been pleasing, 
and even cheerful; but as we first saw them, the 
heights on either side, — exaggerated by the grow¬ 
ing darkness, — and the mysterious shadows that 
seemed to prolong indefinitely the valley before 
us, made a very different impression upon us 
from that of the other islands we had just visited. 
Nico was even more affected than I, an ns 
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gayety, which had been unceasing on the trip, 
faded in a moment. 

“This is a dismal place,” he said. 

My cousin was right, — it was dismal. The 
bay opened to the east, while toward the south 
the high steep rocks came suddenly to an end, 
and fell abruptly to the sea. As I looked upon 
the black face of this gloomy headland, a feeling 
of awe stole over me, and I could not help think¬ 
ing of all the ships that had been wrecked there, 
and of the lives that had been lost within its dark 
shadow. 

On the opposite side, to the north, the hills 
rose more gently from the sea, and terminated in 
a cone-like crest, at the top of which we could 
make out the walls of some houses barely visible 
in the last faint light of sunset. This was the 
capital of the island, the “castle” (to Kdarpou ), 
while below it, on the shore, two or three modest 
buildings formed « Scala,” the port of the town. 

We landed here, and bargained with an agoyate 
(guide) to take us with our luggage to the castle. 

By this time it was full night, and we had to 
make our way in the dark. The road was good 
enough at first, but as we went farther from the 
shore the ascent grew steeper and steeper. Our 
mules were sure of foot, and did not stumble ; the 
guide walked behind, and occasionally urged them 
forward with his voice. Of course there was no 
danger; and yet the steepness of the path, the 
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thick gloom that closed around us, the rocks that 
seemed to start up at every turn, the solitude and 
silence, — all weighed upon our spirits. Nico 
and I did not exchange a single word during the 
whole ride ; the click of our beasts’ iron shoes, 
and now and then a cry from the guide, were the 
only sounds we heard, and there was nothing 

cheerful in them. 

At last we reached the castle. 

As is well known, these castles were built at a 
time when the islanders were exposed to attack 


from pirates, and even from the troops that went 
out ostensibly to give chase to the pirates. They 
were regular fortresses; for although they had no 
outer walls, the houses that surrounded them 
were built close together, and formed a kind of 
circular rampart, pierced only here and there by 
gates. The need for such defence has happily 
passed away, and the gates are gone now The 
people are beginning to leave their castles for 
freer and more convenient sites down by the 
shore, and in a generation or two the old strong¬ 
holds will be in ruins, and the capital of th 
island, to which we climbed so wearily that night, 

will be transferred to Scala. 

As soon as we had entered the narrow streets 

of the town, the guide came forward and took 

the cord that served the first mule as bridle, a 

few steps farther, he stopped before a large house, 

and knocked heavily at the door. 
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It was dark and silent everywhere, in the street 
and behind the closed windows of the neighbor¬ 
ing houses. 

We dismounted, and as I stood there before 
the door with our letter in my hand, I thought 
how very inconsiderate we had been to come at 
this late hour to disturb a family whom we did 
not know in the least, and who were not expect¬ 
ing us. But what else could we do? There was 
no hotel on the island. Before starting from the 
port I had proposed that we should spend the 
night at the Scala cafe; but the guide objected 
vigorously : “ No, indeed, what would Mr. Melctis 
say?” It is true, I had not supposed the dis¬ 
tance was so great, and Nico had insisted on 
going to the castle, saying that for his part he 
must sleep in a decent bed, — although I knew 
very well that he was thinking only of my health. 
After all, we should have to ask somebody’s hos¬ 
pitality, and even if we were to go elsewhere, we 
should cause the same trouble, and that without 
the excuse of a letter of introduction. So, in 
spite of our scruples, we were obliged to rouse 
up Mr. Meletis. 

I heard steps in the court at last; the heavy 
house-door opened, and an old servant came out, 
holding a small lamp, by the light of which she 
could see the guide’s face and mine. Nico stood 
at one side, feeling the mules’ backs in the dark¬ 
ness to make sure that our luggage was safe. 
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The old woman raised her lamp and looked at 
us in astonishment. 

“ Here are some visitors come to see you,” 
said the guide, forestalling my question. 

ft please be good enough to give this letter to 
Mr. Meletis,” I said. “ We don’t wish to disturb 
him to-night, and this worthy man,” pointing to 
the guide, “ will find us some place to sleep. 

The old woman took the letter without a word, 
and setting down her lamp on the pavement of 
the court, went off toward the stairway. 

“ Go in,” said the guide, who seemed sure of 
our welcome; and he returned to his mules, 
where Nico was still examining the luggage in 

the dark. ... f 

I did not care to act on the mere invitation ot 

the guide, but was not kept waiting long; there 

was a sound of heavy footsteps on the stairs, and 

Mr. Meletis, followed by the old servant, came 

down to receive us. . t _ 

« You are welcome,” he said, hospitably offer¬ 
ing me his hand. , 

I apologized for the unseemliness of the hour, 

and suggested that we could sleep at a cate ; but 
our host, without stopping to reply, came out to 

look for the guide. 

« Who’s there ? ” he asked, not seeing any one. 
“ It’s me, sir.” 

“ Is that you, George?" Mr. Me let.s recog- 
ni/.ed the voice. “ Call Pandeli to help you w.th 
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the luggage,” he added, and then called out, 
“ Pandeli, Pandeli ! ” When he caught sight of 
Nico, in the darkness, he asked, “ Who is that 
out there?” 

Evidently he had not read our letter, and was 
not expecting another guest; but he showed no 
surprise when I answered, — 

“ It’s my cousin, Mr. Maimas.” 

Having at last finished his examination of the 
l l, gg n g«-*, Nico came forward and saluted the old 
gentleman, who, without seeing him distinctly, 
shook hands warmly, and gave him a hearty 
welcome. 

Meanwhile, the door of a small building at the 
side of the house opened, and a sleepy young 
peasant came out to help our guide. 

“Come in, gentlemen,” said our host, after giv¬ 
ing some directions to Pandeli. “ Pray come in.” 

He led the way into a roomy hall, at the far¬ 
ther side of which, on the first step of the stair¬ 
way, a woman was standing with a lamp in her 
hand. 

“The daughter, no doubt,” I thought to myself. 

I soon learned my mistake, which was quite a 
natural one, however, for the woman had a slen¬ 
der figure, and the light in the large hall was very 
unsteady. 

“ This is my sister,” said Mr. Meletis. “ Let 
me have the lamp, Sophia.” 

He took it and started up the stairs, while 
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Madam Sophia shook hands with us and bade us 
welcome. 

We both insisted that she should go first, and 
then followed her. Unfortunately. Nico stumbled 
on the first step and fell. He recovered himself 
at once, even before our host had time to turn 
the lamp toward us. The fall was of no conse¬ 
quence in itself; but I knew how superstitious my 
cousin was, and remembering his dark presenti¬ 
ments before we landed, and his silence during 
our ride up from the port, I felt sure he wou 

take this accident as a bad omen. 

When we came to the first door we passed sin- 

gle file through a spacious hall filled with o 

furniture into a dark parlor, along three sides of 

which was a Turkish divan. 

Be seated, gentlemen," said our host, setting 

the lamp on the table by the door, while Madam 
Sophia, standing between us and the light apolo¬ 
gized for the frugal supper that she would have 

fo give us. In vain I tried to persuade her that 

we needed nothing but sleep, as we had dined 

inst before leaving the steamer. 

JU SheTent out and left us sitting on the divan. 

Mr. Meletis was obviously sleepy, and we were 
very tired, so the conversation flagged. I 
quircd as to our old tutor’s health and am y, 

and politely asked us about our trip. I ans ' ve "\ 
h* questions as well as I could, but Nico said o 

a word ; he was in no mood for talking. All 
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while we could hear Pandeli’s heavy steps and 
the shuffling slippers of Madam Sophia outside 
in the hall. They were carrying tip our luggage, 
moving heavy furniture, and driving nails into 
the wall, — in a word, the house was turned up¬ 
side down on our account ; but we heard no 
sound that suggested the presence of our host’s 
daughter. 

My talk with Mr. Meletis was about to stop 
altogether, when the old servant brought in a 
large tray with sweet wine, coffee, cakes, almonds, 
and figs ; her mistress would not let us go to bed 
without taking some refreshment. I, for my part, 
did not care to refuse ; but Nico would not touch 
a morsel, and stayed in his corner. 

A few minutes later, Madam Sophia came back 
to tell us that our room was ready whenever we 
wished to go to bed. 

“ I’m afraid you won’t sleep very well, but 
we ’ll try to give you more comfortable quarters 
to-morrow,” she said. 

“ Oh, never fear, madam ; we shall sleep fa¬ 
mously ! ” I replied. 

And taking the lamp from the table, I followed 
her out. Nico came behind me, and Mr. Meletis 
brought up the rear. 
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III. 


In spite of the hasty changes that had been 
made, we saw, at a glance, that the chamber into 
which we were shown was a young girl’s bedroom. 
I could hardly explain why I knew at once that 
they had given us the daughter’s room; but of 
course I did not refer to the subject before the 

father and aunt. 

There was a bed at each side of the window; 
the one to the right was a simple little iron bed¬ 
stead, about which seemed to linger an air of 
maiden purity, while the other was a mere cot 
upon trestles, evidently set up for the occasion; 
and on the wall we could see the marks left by a 
chest of drawers that had been moved to make 


way for it. ... 

“ How are you going to decide about these 

beds?” said the old man, with a smile, as his 

sister gave a last look around the room to see 1 

anything more was needed. 

“We’ll draw lots,” I replied, laughing. be¬ 
sides, they ’re both excellent beds, and Nico an 
I sha’n’t quarrel over them, I assure you.” 

On hearing my cousin’s name, Madam Sophia 
turned toward him quickly. He was standing by 
my side, and the lamp in my hand shone full 1 
his face. Up to this moment he had happenc 
to keep out of the light, and she now saw 
features for the first time. 
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Her face changed as soon as she looked at him. 
Her arms stiffened, her fingers spread out, her 
mouth fell half open, and with her frightened 
eyes staring at Nico, she was the very image of 
terror. She stepped back, staggered, and sat, or 
rather fell, upon a chair. 

I was so startled that I came near letting the 
lamp fall. 

Mr. Meletis ran to his sister and seized her hand. 

What is it, Sophia? What is the matter 
with you ? ” 

She was still overcome with fright, and did not 

answer. Following the direction of her gaze, 

Mr. Meletis now saw my cousin for the first time 

in a strong light. He was startled too, although 

not so deeply moved as his sister. I turned to 
Nico. 

The poor fellow looked as though he did not 
know what to think or say. It was an embar- 
rassing situation. 1 hose three pair of eyes star¬ 
ing at him in deathlike silence vexed and fright¬ 
ened him, and he finally lost patience. 

“Will you please to tell me what all this 
means? ” he broke out. 

Nico s sharp tone had a wholesome effect, and 
seemed to break the spell that rested on our 
host’s sister. She breathed a deep sigh, her 
hands fell upon her knees, and the blood began 
to come back to her checks; but she could not 
utter a word. Her brother spoke for her. 
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“ I beg you will pardon our rude astonishment, 
but Mr. Maimas bears such an extraordinary re¬ 
semblance to a young man, who — whom — whom 
we have not seen for many years ; and my sister 

_I am somewhat confused, gentlemen. — Sophia, 

what will these young gentlemen think? At least 
bid them good-night.” 

Madam Sophia rose, stammered a few words 
of excuse, and left the room, wishing us good¬ 
night, but not offering us her hand again. Mr. 
Meletis stayed a few moments longer, and tried to 
dispel the effect of his sister’s agitation; but 
although Nico managed to answer him with all 
possible courtesy, the old man saw that it was 
better to let the matter right itself, and bidding 
us good-night without further words, left us to 


ourselves. , 

As he opened the door I caught a glimpse o 

his sister’s gown in the hall; evidently she was 

waiting for him. I made haste to close the door, 

so that Nico should not see her,— I scarce y 

know why; but unluckily he too had seen the 

gown, and’ running on tip-toe to the door, he 

Stooped and looked through the key-hole. I was 

shocked at his breach of good manners, and tried 

to pull him back ; but he would not stir. I dared 

not raise my voice to scold him, for I could hear 

the brother and sister talking m a low tone o 

side I am ashamed to confess that curiosity 

soon got the better of my breeding, and did 
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what I had tried to keep my cousin from doing,_ 

I listened at a crack in the door. 

“Don’t let Helen sec him for the world!” 

Madam Sophia whispered. “For the love of 

Hod, don’t let her see him ; it would kill 
her ! ” 


“Silence ! ” said Mr. Meletis, softly. 

“ It’s he himself, — or his ghost ! ” 

“Silence!” repeated the old man, and they 
both moved away. 

Nico got up, very red in the face. 

“Did you hear her?” he said. “She takes 
me for a ghost ! ” And he tried to laugh, but 
his forced gayety was painful to hear. 

“ Do be quiet, Nico ; that is n’t what she said ; 
nnd even if it were, it would only serve you 
right,” I added, for I was vexed with him, and 
still more with myself. “Another time you’ll 
know better than to listen at key-holes.” 

The time was not well chosen for a lecture on 
manners, and Nico said to me curtly, — 

“We must get away from here as'soon as we 
cun. 


cry well. Rut we can’t start at once; stay 
here to-night, and we ’ll see what can be done in 
the morning. Come now, go to bed.” 

" p°, to bed ! No yon think I can sleep 1 - 
1 had no end of trouble in getting | lilh to un _ 

dress and he down, even if he could not sleep • 

and to set him a good example, I began to take 

'5 
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off my clothes, when a new question came up. 

Which bed should I sleep in? 

I wanted Nico to take the iron bed, for I was 
afraid that the trestles would creak in the night 
and irritate his already excited nerves. But no, 
I was a convalescent, and must have the best 
bed ! What would my mother say! And finally 
he insisted that I must obey him because he was 
my elder. To cut short the discussion — which I 
had kept up merely in order to give a fresh turn 
to his thoughts — I let him have his way. Seeing 
him take ofT his coat, I fancied that I had suc¬ 
ceeded, and began to hope for a little sleep. 

Heaven knows why, but he suddenly stopped, 
went to the door and locked it, then set about 
examining carefully everything in the room; he 
even lifted the bedclothes to make sure that no 
one was hidden under the beds. After investi¬ 
gating everything on the floor, he began to scmti- 
nize the walls. I watched him in silence, smiling 


at his persistent anxiety. 

Three sacred images hung over the head of 
his bed — the Virgin in the middle between Saint 
Nicholas and the Archangel Michael; just below, 
and apparently put there in their honor, was a 
piece of hand embroidery fastened by four nails. 
There was nothing remarkable about it, but N.co 
examined it with the closest attention. Holding 
the lamp in one hand, he tried to lift th, b t of 
needle-work so as to see what was behind it, then 
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he quickly brought the light nearer the wall, and 
leaned over to get a better look. Finally, with¬ 
out saying a word, he tried to loosen one of the 
lower nails. 

“What are you doing there?” I said, going 
over to him. 

The nail held fast in the wall. 

“What’s the matter, Nico? Surely it’s bad 
enough to listen at the key-hole, without prying 
into the very walls ! ” 

My cousin did n’t answer, but went on with his 
work. Little by little the. nail loosened under 
his fingers, and at last came out. Nico knelt on 
the bed, and held the light in one hand, while 
with the other he raised the embroidery. 

There was a drawing underneath it. 

After what had happened, — after Madam 
Sophia’s terror and frantic words, with the vague 
mystery that seemed to hang about the young 
girl whose room we were in, and the late hour, 
the deep silence of the house, the dim lamp 
flickering in Nico’s hand, — I admit I could 
not look with calm indifference at the picture 

that so absorbed my cousin, who was still kneeling 
on the bed. 

In a border of alternate death’s-heads and 
little crosses joined together was a sketch of a 
small building, like a rustic chapel, or tomb. It 
had a double door, on each half of which there 
was a row of inscription ; but the space was so 
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small that the letters had merely been suggested. 
At either side of this doorway, the front of the 
chapel bore a larger cross with two cross-bones 
placed beneath, while below these was a death’s- 
head surmounting a capital letter, — M at the 

left, and N at the right. 

The drawing was not well done ; it had been 

traced there in ink on the smooth wall by an 
unskilled hand ; but its very crudeness seemed to 
heighten the ghastly effect, especially of the two 
large death’s-heads. The irregular sockets of the 
eyes had a supernatural horror, and the half-open, 
naked jaws grinned sardonically; while all around 
the smaller skulls glared from their sightless orbits, 
and laughed with cavernous mouths. It certain y 
was not a picture to give us pleasant dreams. 

Nico could not take his eyes from it, and even 

I was barely able to hide my agitation. 

< Do come away ! We Ve admired this master- 

piece long enough,” I » d clmwing the em- 
broidery from his fingers and letting it fall to 

cover the grewsome thing. 

Mr cousfn sat down on his bed; he was very 

pale, and his hand trembled as I took the lamp 

from him anil placed it on the table. I wanted 

,o calm him, but could n’t think of a word to say 

mechanically I picked up the nail, wtach tad 

fallen on the bed, and was some minutes 

“ “There 11 , 'That ’s done 1 Now everything is in 
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order, and to-morrow nobody will suspect that 
we ’ve spent half the night prying into family 
secrets.” 

“ Why did we come here? ” said Nico. “ I felt 
there was something uncanny in store for us 
from the moment we entered that gloomy harbor. 
Let’s go away.” 

“ Very well, Nico; we’ll go to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow? I should like to know how ! ” 

“ Oh, it can be managed easily enough. We ’ll 
find some kind of boat at Scala.” 

“ A boat ? You forget your promise to your 
mother ! ” 

“ But what can we do? ” 

“ Go and seek a lodging somewhere else ; this 
can’t be the only village on the island.” 

“ You know, Nico, that’s impossible ; it would 
be an insult to Mr. Mclctis, after receiving us so 
kindly.” 

We talked it over for some time; but while 
Nico admitted it would not do to offend Mr. 
Meletis, he refused to stay a whole week in the 
house on any terms. For reasons that I did not 
care to explain, I fell in with his whim. Although 
I could not solve the mystery that surrounded us, 
from what I had seen and heard it was very clear 
that our visit was not agreeable to Mr. Meletis, 
and that Nico’s presence might even be dan¬ 
gerous for our host’s daughter. Yes, we must go 
as soon as possible, less on account of my cousin’s 
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superstitious fears than for Miss Helen’s sake. 
But how were we to get away? Finally I thought 
of a plan. 

The steamer by which we came would return 
the next day but one on her regular trip. If we 
took her, she would carry us back to the same 
island we had left that morning, and the next 
week we could resume our original route. No 
doubt our friends would be rather surprised to 
see us again so soon ; but that did n’t trouble me, 
for we could easily find a pretext to account for 
our reappearance, without reflecting on the hospi¬ 
tality of Mr. Meletis or the good name of his 
house. The main thing, as I told Nico, was that 
in this other island there were no ghosts, no ner¬ 
vous women, no skulls or crosses on the wall, and 
that our stay with Mr. Meletis would last only one 

day more. 

Seeing there was nothing else to be done, Nico 
agreed to my plan, but declared that he would n’t 
stay an hour longer, and that he would go with¬ 
out me if I changed my mind. I knew very well 
that this was an idle threat, and that nothing 
would induce him to leave me ; but 1 assured him 
I had quite made up my mind, and would cer¬ 
tainly start the day after to-morrow. 

“ And now, Nico,” said I, “ we must go to 

bed ! ” 

“How do you suppose I am going to sleep 
with those skulls over my head? ” 
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«• Well, you may do as you like, but I am going 
to sleep, I tell you.” 

I finished undressing and went to bed com¬ 
fortably, while Nico threw himself down just as he 
was, without putting out the lamp, and waited for 
daylight. 


IV. 

T am not used to sleeping with a light in my 
room ; but it was not this that kept me awake. I 
could n’t help thinking about our host’s daughter, 
— indeed, I could think of nothing else. 

Why should the sight of Nico be so dangerous 
to her? Why was that image of Saint Nicholas 
in her room? What did the letter N stand for, 
under the cross and death’s-head ? 1 tried to 

fathom the meaning of Madam Sophia’s terror, of 
her brother’s words, of that strange picture cov¬ 
ered by the embroidery; but my curiosity was 
baffled. 

“ I must clear this up,” I said to myself, and 
made a thousand plans to drag the mystery to 
light. The old servant, Pandeli, the guide, —all 
passed before me like phantoms; I plied them 
with crafty questions and caught them in my 
toils; the answers they gave betrayed their mas¬ 
ter’s secret, but what they said had neither sense 
nor sequence. My ideas were all in a tangle, for 
I was very sleepy. I tried to quiet myself with 
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the thought that I had two whole days and a 
night before me in which to find out the truth, 
and shutting my eyes I resolved to go to sleep. 

But sleep would n’t come at my call, for as bad 
luck would have it, and as though we hadn’t 
had enough to endure, a violent wind sprang up 
suddenly. It howled furiously around the walls, 
and whistled through the closed shutters; at 
times it seemed to shake my bed, and even the 
very house itself. I pitied poor Nico, for I 
knew how the storm would affect him, and through 
my half-closed lids I could see him as he lay 
there, stretched out, with his hands clasped under 
his head and his wide-open eyes fixed upon the 
ceiling. Two or three times he asked softly if I 
was awake; but I did‘not answer, for I had no 
wish to renew the conversation. What could I 
say to him ? Besides, I was very tired, and finally 

dropped asleep. 

I don’t know how long I had been dozing when 
I was suddenly aroused by a cold hand laid 
heavily on my shoulder. I opened my eyes in 
affright, and sat up ; Nico was standing before me 

with his finger on his lips. 

u Keep still ! ” he whispered. “ There’s some¬ 
thing strange going on here ; listen ! ” 

I heard steps outside in the hall, and a sound 
of low voices. Jumping out of bed, I ran toward 

the door. 

Alas, in wrong-doing it is only the first step 
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that counts. A few hours before I had been 
very indignant with niv cousin for spying upon 
our host and his sister, and now I had my own 
eye at the key-hole, — my sermon on good man¬ 
ners quite forgotten ! 

The hall was lighted by the first faint glow of 
morning ; but in our close bedroom, with the dying 
lamp, it still seemed night. Mr. Meletis, in dress¬ 
ing-gown and night-cap, was returning to his own 
room, while two women were going down the 
stairs at the farther end of the hall. One of 
these I recognized as Madam Sophia, the other 
seemed to be young; both were dressed in black. 
Certainly they were neither phantoms nor spirits, 
for I heard their retreating footsteps, and a 
moment later the house-door shut with a clang. 

I turned, and found Nico standing in the 
middle of the room, making the sign of the cross. 

He too had fallen asleep at last, but his slum¬ 
ber had been uneasy, and abruptly broken by the 
stir in the house. He had not yet gathered his wits 
together, and was still oppressed by the gloomy 
fancies of the night before, when he had started 
to wake me, in a panic. 

I could laugh at his fears with a good heart 
now, for it was daylight. 

I put out the lamp, and opened the window to 
let in the morning air and the cheerful gleam of 
sunrise; the wind had gone down, and the sky 
was clear. The house formed part of the outer 
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wall of the castle, and overlooked the valley, 
while just opposite lay the high headland that had 
looked so weird to us in the twilight when we 
arrived. As I looked down on it now in the sun¬ 
shine, its aspect was less gloomy; but there was 
still something wild and frightful in the rugged 
line it made upon the horizon and its sheer 
descent to the sea. Upon the top, glistening in 
the morning light like a white point, was a tiny 
building, - probably a little chapel. 

The view before me was splendid in its exten 
and variety; the cultivated valley below grew 
narrow, and ended in an ohve-grove. To the 
right, at the foot of the steep rocks upon which 
the castle was built, were ‘he scattered buddings 
of Scala ; while beyond, stretched the blue /L 0 ean 
and still farther, through the morning haze I 
could see the faint blue mountain-tops of other 
islands. My eyes wandered over a thousand 
charming details, but were always drawn back t^ 
the headland opposite, and rested g 

S ‘Theloyful sound of church-bells near by called 
me away from the spectacle at which 
gazing, and I remembered that it was Sunday. 
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V. 

After making a leisurely toilet, we came out 
and found Mr. Meletis taking his coffee in the 
hall. He bade us good-morning with a courtesy 
that gave no sign of his agitation of the night 
before, and then clapping his hands he called : 

“ Maria ! Maria ! ” 

The old servant brought in our coffee. 

“How is Madam Sophia this morning?” I 
asked. 

“ Very well, I thank you,” replied Mr. Meletis. 
“ Indeed, she went out with my daughter very 
early; they are going to spend their Sunday at 
the convent.” 

It was easy to see that this had been arranged 
so that Miss Helen should not meet Nico ; the 
plan would answer its purpose for that day, but 
what would they do to-morrow? 

“ Then we are not to be honored with the 
pleasure of seeing your daughter?” said I, a little 
disappointed. 

“ Oh, yes, she will return this evening. She 
requested me to apologize for her absence, and 
to-night she will do so in person.” 

“To-night!” I said to myself. “Very well, 
let us wait.” 

When we had drunk our coffee we went to 
church, where the wardens received us with all 
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the honor usually shown to strangers, and offered 
us the customary wax-candles on silver plates, in 
which we did not fail to place our contribution 
toward the oil for the church lamps. 

After service, the morning was spent in making 
calls with Mr. Meletis, who took us to the houses of 
all the officials and notable people in the island. 


In the other places that we had visited on our 
journey, the performance of this duty had been 
interesting and agreeable, and had given us many 
pleasant friends who added not a little to the 
enjoyment of our trip. Here, on the contrary, 
I found it only a tiresome task. My thoughts 
kept straying, and our intended departure the 
next day left me little desire for acquaintances 
that were to last only a few hours; more than 
this, my sleeplessness during the night had made 
me irritable, and Nico too was in ill-humor. But 
we could not well avoid the civilities imposed 
upon us by the cordial hospitality we were enjoy¬ 
ing so we visited in turn the eparch, the bishop, 
the* major, the collector of taxes, the ex-deputy, 
and the wife of the present deputy, — in short, 
all the distinguished personages of the island. 

Was it by mere chance that the eparch kindly 
invited us to take supper and pass the evening at 
his house? Was Mr. Meletis quite sincere in 
urging his prior claim as host, yielding reluc - 
antly to his friend’s repeated entreaty, and finally 
accepting an invitation for himself? 
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Toward noon we dined bountifully at Mr. 
Meletis’s house, in company with several of the 
gentlemen upon whom we had just been calling ; 
but there were no ladies present, and the ex¬ 
cessive zeal with which Maria and Pandeli served 
at table, argued the rarity of such banquets. 

Our host presided with the easy grace of a 
man accustomed to the use of hospitality, llis 
demeanor was always dignified and stately ; in¬ 
deed, his manners and bearing, the tone of his 
voice, even his dress, and the respect shown him 
by his friends, — all suggested the nobility of his 
origin. He was a worthy type of our island 
aristocracy. Venetian traditions carefully pre¬ 
served, and contact with other countries, main¬ 
tained unbroken by commerce, have fostered in 
the Archipelago manners and customs not easily 
to be found on the mainland. At the present 
day, however, these things are disappearing little 
by little ; the practice of constitutional rights and 
the spread of university training tend to bring 
about a mingling and levelling of the classes, 
and to efface the distinctions of the past, be 
they good or bad. 

Mr. Meletis seemed about sixty years old. 
Thin, and of medium height, he looked taller 
than he was from the stiffness of his carriage, 
and the straightness of his neck, which was en¬ 
veloped in the many folds of a high and close- 
fitting white neckcloth. The lips and chin were 
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shaven, and the whole air of the man suited his 
serious expression and grave voice, and his slow 
and measured speech. I never saw him laugh. 
To be sure he smiled often, but this was plainly a 
mere habit of politeness, and not a sign of gayety; 
the eyes were always sad, even while the lips 
smiled. 

As was natural, the dinner talk turned chiefly 
upon subjects of local interest. Nico, I was glad 
to see, had apparently forgotten the events of the 
night, and asked questions of his neighbor; the 
other guests took part in the conversation, each 
one adding to the list of curiosities that we ought 
to see, and all eager to magnify the importance 
of the sites and buildings they described. 

“ These things are most interesting, and cer¬ 
tainly ought to be seen,” I said. “ But unfortu¬ 
nately we sha’ n’t be able to see everything, for we 

must go away to-morrow.” 

I think I did not mistake the gleam of satis¬ 
faction in our host’s eyes as they turned toward 
me quickly ; he expressed surprise and disappoint¬ 
ment in the most natural manner imaginable. 

“ To-morrow ! ” he cried. “ Oh, no, not so 
soon as that; we shall not let you go.” And 
all the other guests joined warmly in Ins 

remonstrance. 

Nico and I explained how sorry we were not 
to be able to stay longer, and promised to come 
again some other time. No one seemed to take 
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our decision as final, and we deemed it courteous 
not to insist. In the meantime an excursion was 
arranged for the next day under the guidance 
of a young nephew of our host, Mr. Spirakis, 
who made haste to volunteer his services as 
cicerone. 

The long banquet was hardly finished, and we 
had just gone into the large hall to take our 
coffee, when all the people we had visited in the 
morning who were not at the dinner began to 
return our calls. The bishop, the eparch, the 
tax-collector, the ex-deputy, the mayor, the 
justice of the peace, — all the dignitaries came 
one after the other. 

As the afternoon wore away, Nico and l began 
to long for fresh air, — to go out and walk. Mr. 
Meletis must have seen this, for toward sunset he 
proposed to his friends, who still filled the house, 
that we should all visit the ruins of an ancient 
monument distant about half an hour’s walk. As 
we started off together, the size of our party gave 
us quite the air of a scientific conclave out on an 
official expedition. My cousin and I would have 
far preferred to be alone and free ; but hospitality 
has its duties for guest as well as host, and the 
evening was so fine and the view so beautiful that 
we could not help enjoying our walk in the bracing 
air. The ruin too was not without interest, 
although, as I recall them, the archasological 
comments of the learned professor who accom¬ 
panied us seemed rather fanciful. 
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It was late when we started to return. Mr. 
Meletis kept looking at his watch, and on reach¬ 
ing the castle suggested that the eparch’s wife 
might be uneasy, and that we had better go 
directly to her house. Of course we made no 
objection, although I saw the object of our host’s 
stratagem plainly enough. He wished to keep 
us away from his house, and it was clear that for 
the time being at least there would be no chance 
to unravel the mystery. But to-morrow ! 

My curiosity was heightened by the fact that 
no one had breathed a word of Mr. Meletis s 
daughter. In the course of our calls, throughout 
the whole dinner, and afterward at the eparch s 
house, not a single inquiry was made as to her 
health ; there seemed to be a tacit agreement not 

to mention her name. 

The eparch’s wife, whom we had not seen when 
we called in the morning, received 11s cordially, 
and gently deprecated the other guests’ praise of 
her chicken pates, in the skilful preparation of 
which she excelled as a native Roumelian. I he 
supper was admirable, and the pates amply justified 
the amiable lady’s renown. Endless toasts were 
drunk to each guest and to absent friends, the 
talk was lively, and it was not until far into the 
ni"ht that Mr. Meletis saw fit to propose our 
leaving, and the party broke up. Mr. Sp.rakis 
promised to come in the morning, and call us in 
good season for the morrow’s excursion. 
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Old Maria opened the door for us as before. 
Madam Sophia was not to be seen, her niece 
still less; and our host, who feigned surprise at 
their absence, was told by Maria that the ladies 
had gone to bed. 

For our part, we were so tired that I believe we 
should have slept peacefully though all the demons 
of the island had come to hold their carnival in 
our bedroom. The hope of leaving the next day 
seemed to have brought back Nico’s courage, 
for he undressed at once and went regularly to 
bed, and in a few minutes we were both sound 
asleep. 


VI. 

The next morning Mr. Spirakis came before 
daybreak, and had to knock a long while at our 
door before he managed to wake us. We told 
him that we should be ready soon. He had not 
prepared us for such an early start, and I must 
admit that, half awake as I was and cheated of 
my sweetest sleep, I heartily wished our over- 
zealous guide in a much warmer climate, and 
would have gladly sent our respectable host to 
keep him company. It was quite clear that Mr. 
Meletis had contrived this excursion for a pur¬ 
pose, and I was in no mood to submit tamely to 
his schemes, — the less so as I had arranged over¬ 
night a pretty little counterplot of my own, 

16 
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although, of course, I had n’t mentioned a word 
of it to my cousin. 

“Nico,” said I, while he was dressing, and at 
the same time grumbling at my laziness, “ Nico, 

I don’t feel very well this morning, and I think 
I ’ll stay here and rest. You go with Mr. 

Spirakis.” 

After our two long banquets of the day before, 
my pretext wore a very probable air; but it 
was n’t so easy to get Nico to go without me. 
During our whole trip we had been together con¬ 
stantly. To leave me even for a moment seemed 
to him a breach of his promise to my mother, 
and here I was asking to be left alone all day, in 

a house haunted by ghosts ! 

Nevertheless, I at last succeeded in persuading 

him, just as Mr. Spirakis came back to know .f 
we were ready. Nico opened the door, and the 
young man came in with Mr. Meletis They 
were both astonished to find me still in be d , “nd 
even our host’s accustomed politeness falled 
hide his vexation; he frowned on learning that 
I was not well; but in spite of his show of 
anxiety on my account I knew the true cause of 
his concern, and when I hastened to assure hun 
that Nico would visit the curiosities of the island 
with Mr. Spirakis, the inward satisfaction of 

old man shone through his chilly smile 
« Surely you will not think of leaving us 

evening? ” he said to me. 
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“ I’m very sorry indeed, but we really must go.” 

Mr. Meletis made some further protest, and 
then seeing that we were firm, he repeated his 
regrets, and insisted that we must return another 
time. To this I assented readily enough, but 
Nico kept a meaning silence. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Spirakis urged my cousin to hasten, and they 
were taking leave of us when our host said to his 
nephew : — 

“If the young gentlemen are bent on leaving 
us to-night, why should we tire Mr. Maimas with 
a needless trip back here to the castle, over the 
same path? It will be far simpler for you to go 
directly down to Scala and meet us there; then, 
instead of a hasty meal at home, I will send our 
supper down to the cafe, where we can cat at our 
leisure without fear of missing the steamer.” 

While I was admiring in silence this new strata¬ 
gem of our host, Nico asked his guide when they 
were likely to reach Scala. In answer Mr. Spira¬ 
kis repeated the details of the day’s programme, 
and after reckoning the time needed to go from 

point to point, promised that they should be at 
the harbor by sunset. 

“ From which direction do you mean to come ? ” 
I asked. 

The young man pointed to the open window, 

and replied, “From that promontory over there; 

the path is rather rough, but it does n’t take long 
to come down.” 
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“ And how long would it take to go that way 
from here, — I mean, walking along the hills? 

“ About an hour.” 

« Very well,” I said. “ If I feel better this 
afternoon. I ’ll walk over and meet you there, — 
say not later than five o’clock. The one that 
gets there first will wait for the other.” 

° “ All right,” said Nico ; “ agreed.” 

«By the way,” I added, “ has the place a 

name? I might miss my way.” 

« I will send some one with you if you decide to 

carry out your plan,” said Mr. Meletis. 

“You ’re very kind ; I should like to see the 

view from that height. 

« You can see the whole world from there ! 

How is the^pUce called? ” I asked him again. 
I thought he hesitated slightly, and he turned 

toward his uncle before replying, — _ 
u The Cape of the Two Brothers. 

Till five o’clock, then,” said Nico. 

They both shook hands with us, and a 
Uter I heard the hoofs of their mules clatter,ng 

-ilon" the narrow street. 

M°r. Meletis bade me stay in bed as long as 

liked, and said he was going to read the pape . 
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VII. 

I made no haste, but when I came out Mr. 
Meletis was still reading the papers that our boat 
had brought from Athens the night before the 
last. After the usual greetings, I assured him that 
my indisposition was only trivial, and he asked 
me if I cared to take a short stroll before dinner. 

“ Sha’ n’t I first have the honor of paying my 
respects to the ladies?” I asked. 

“ Oh, if you wish, certainly.” He rose, and 
I also. “ With your permission I will see if they 
are in their room,” he said, and went out. 

At last I had gained my point; at last I was 
to see Miss Helen ! My craft had proved more 
than a match for all her father’s guile, and I 
eagerly awaited his return, full of delight at the 
success of my plans. 

I was not kept waiting long. 

“This way, if you please,” said my host, when 
he came back, and then added as he stopped 
in the middle of the vestibule, “ Let me request 
you not to mention your cousin’s name in my 
daughter’s hearing.” 

Before opening the door of the room we were 
about to enter, he stopped again. 

“ My daughter says very little, — you will see 
He hesitated, as if he wished to say some¬ 
thing more, but he finally opened the door with 
a mere, “ Pass in, sir.” 
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Madam Sophia laid down her needlework and 
rose to shake my hand, asking with kindly 
interest how I was. I don’t know what answer 
I made; my eyes were fixed upon Miss Helen, 
who was sitting by the window with an open book 
in her lap. Her father bent over her and whis¬ 
pered a few words, then turned to me and said : 

“ My daughter.” 

I came forward and bowed respectfully. 

The young girl slowly rose and languidly offered 
me her hand, as if each movement cost her an 
elTort, while her lips formed slowly the words : 

“ You are welcome.” I could barely hear the 
sound of her voice. 

Was the deep impression her beauty made 
upon me due in part to the intense sadness of 

her features and every motion? 

A simple mourning gown served only to 
enhance the symmetry of her figure; she was 
tall, and her shoulders, gently sloping from the 
pliant neck as in an antique statue, gave her an 
air of active grace strangely in contrast with the 
slowness of her movements. Her head was 
covered with a black scarf, tied lightly under the 
chin, and framing the dark oval of her sad wan 
face. The features were perfectly regular. '1 he 
calm glance of her great black eyes between the 
long and heavy lashes, and the pale, unsmiling 
lips, seemed to tell of some ineffable sorrow, —a 
silent sorrow that sought no comfort and could 
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find none; a sorrow that lived with her and 
would die with her. 

She was like some chaste image or pictured 
saint, arousing both sympathy and veneration. 
Everything about her seemed to say, “ I am not 
of this world.” 

Madam Sophia began a lively conversation, 
passing lightly from one subject to another, while 
Mr. Melctis aided her in his usual deliberate way. 
and I tried to do my share, but I’ve not the 
least idea what we talked about. Miss Helen 
said nothing, either then, or at dinner, or after¬ 
wards up to the moment when I made an excuse 
of my packing to take leave of the ladies and say 
good-by; I could not even tell if she had fol¬ 
lowed what we said. With a heavy heart I went 
to my room, haunted by that pale young face. 

I was ashamed of my curiosity now. What right 
had I to pry into the private sorrows of this worthy 
family? Why had I tried to lay bare their secret ? 
The sense of my own indelicacy angered me 
against our old professor, who had sent 11 s to 
trouble the peace of this house of mourning. 
With what loving care Mr. Meletis and his sister 
surrounded the poor girl’s life; while we —or 
rather I, for what had Nico done? — while I, 
instead of respecting their mystery, must listen 
at- doors, and contrive a cunning plan to force 
my way where I had no right to go! I 
was thoroughly out of patience with myself, 
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and paced up and down the room, cursing my 
indiscretion. 

To change the current of my thoughts, l 
opened the window, and looked out upon the 
green valley and the dark blue sea beyond. The 
sicrht of the headland opposite reminded me that 
I was to meet my cousin and Mr. Spirakis there ; 
the very thing to cheer me up ! The walk wouk 
be pleasant in itself; and then I was eager to get 

. away from the house, in which my mere presence 

* even without Nico seemed an intrusion. 

Having hastily made ready for our departure, 
I came out to look for Mr. Meletis, who had 
kindly undertaken to send our luggage down to 
Scala. In spite of all I could say to the contrary, 
he still clung to his plan of going down m person 
to entertain u 5 at supper and to see us safely on 
board He even tried to dissuade me fron y 
walk, so that we might go down together; then, 
finding me bent upon it, he urged that oug 1 
not to walk so long a distance and although l 
refused his hospitable offer, he insisted tha 
Pandeli must accompany me with a mule in case 

my strength should give out. 


VIII. 

Our route lay along the ridge of hills which 
pnrlosed the valley, and extending from the castle 
around to the headland on the other side, formed 
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the bay of Scala. On the left I had the fertile 
valley at my feet the whole way, while to the 
right stretched the high table-lands of the island, 
covered with vineyards and harvested fields slop¬ 
ing gently to the shore. A monastery and the 
houses of two hamlets could be seen in the dis¬ 
tance. Revived by the pure fresh air from the 
sea, the scent of the wild myrtle by the roadside, 
and the quickening of my blood, I stepped on 
briskly, enjoying the beauty of the walk to the 
full. A tinge of sadness still lingered in my 
thoughts, but they were growing brighter every 
moment. 

Pandeli followed with his mule, a little way 
behind. 

The road was easy enough until we came near 
the headland, when it changed suddenly to a 
mere path, rougher and steeper as we went on, 
and turning to the right wound up the rocky 
hill. Soon it divided, one branch leading down 
abruptly to the valley on the Scala side, and 
the other running up along the very edge of the 
precipice, from which I looked down upon the 
sea foaming below me and heard the waves dash 
against the rocks. 

Pandeli came up and urged me to mount; but 
I preferred to trust my own feet rather than 
his mule’s. As we climbed higher, my panting 
reminded me that I was still a convalescent, and 
at each step I fondly hoped to reach the top, and 
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looked in vain for the little chapel that I had 
seen from our window. The ascent was becom¬ 
ing more and more difficult for me, when at last 
the summit came in sight; and a short way off I 
was delighted to see Nico and Mr. Spirakis, who 
had come up on the other side and were standing 
near the chapel. They did not see us, and had 
not heard our steps, for the south wind, from 
which we had been sheltered by the hillside, 
now blew with full force. 

What was my cousin looking at so earnestly 
there in front of the chapel ? 

Mr. Spirakis had his back toward us, but as 
we drew nearer he heard and turned to meet 
11s; while Nico, although he saw us too, only 
beckoned to me silently, without stirring from 
where he was. 

When I came up I saw what he was examin¬ 
ing so carefully. The drawing that we had dis¬ 
covered in our bedroom was a faithful sketch of 
this chapel. On the white wall two large crosses 
were painted, one at either side of the door, and 
underneath these stood a skull and cross-bones, 
while below was a capital letter, — M at the right 
and N at the left. Only the border of small 
crosses and death’s-heads was lacking to complete 
the picture. The lettering on the doors was so 
effaced by wind and rain that we could not 

read it. 

Here was the key to the mystery ! At last we 
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could learn the truth ; but I dared not ask the 
question that rose to my lips. 

“ This is very strange,” Nico said to me softly. 
I nodded my head in silence. 

Of the two of us he was no longer the more 
excited; all his gloomy fancies vanished in a 
moment before the original of the grewsome 
picture in our room, and his only feeling was 
simple curiosity. Not so with me. 

All at once he turned to Mr. Spirakis and 
asked abruptly,— 

“ Won’t you tell us the story of this place? ” 

The young man seemed not to hear the ques¬ 
tion, and made no reply. Hoping to lead him 
on, I said, — 

“ Then she loved that poor Nico? ” 

He looked at me in astonishment, and asked 
quickly — 

“ How do you know that? ” 

I made a gesture as if to say, “ Oh, I know,_ 

never mind how.” 

“ Ah, my friends, all I can tell you is that he 
loved her — passionately. But he hid his love. 
No one suspected it, not even his own father, 
or Miss Helen’s, — although he was here all the 
time, under their very eyes, while his brother was 
away in Athens at the University. I think it was 
natural that she should learn to love the one she 
had always known, — the one who was always 
near her, and whose silent passion she must have 
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guessed. Old men don’t understand these things, 
and they had other plans. The father of those 
two youths there must follow our custom; the 
elder must marry first. My uncle too thought 
that Micho — the scholar, the doctor — would 
make the better husband for my cousin.” 

Mr. Spirakis stopped, and his usually cheerful 
face was sad. I saw that some painful memory 
filled his thoughts; but speech seemed a relief to 
him, and he went on as if we knew the story. 

“The frightful struggle took place just here, 
on this rock. ‘Neither of us shall have her, 
Nico had said when he heard his father’s deci¬ 
sion. It was only a few days after Micho came 
home with his degree, and they were to have 
been betrothed that very evening. Nico had 
hurried over from his father’s to my uncle s. W ho 
can tell what passed between them, or how the 
poor boy was stung by the bitter words of the 
old men ? He was in a frenzy. ‘Ne.ther shall 
have her,' he said as he rushed out But why 
should I tell all this to you, who know it al¬ 
ready?” 

“ And did no one follow him? ” I asked. 

“ Ah ! Who could have imagined — Indeed, 
we should have never known, if Pandeli here 
had n’t happened to be going along that wa> ; 

behind Nico. He was the only one who saw 

We all turned to Pandeli. He was sitting on 
the ground a few steps away, and looking vagu y 
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at the sea, while his mule browsed among the 
thorns and briers in the scanty triangular space 
between the chapel and the precipice. He held 
the bridle for fear the beast might stray too near 
the brink. 

Mr. Spirakis continued : — 

“ Micho had gone that morning to a field of 
his father’s, down behind there—Mr. Maimas 
and I came through it just now; — and here his 
brother followed in search of him. No one will 
ever know what Nico meant to say or do unfor¬ 
tunately they met just here. Coming behind, 
Pandeli could n’t see the other brother, but he 
saw Nico stop suddenly, draw the dagger from his 
girdle, and throw it into the sea. As the man 
drew nearer, he heard their angry voices, and 
then all was still. When he reached the crest 
and could see what had happened, it was too 
late to separate them. Tightly clasped together, 
they struggled here for a moment in this narrow 
space, the edge of the abyss; then they fell. 
Pandeli heard but one sound as the waves closed 
over them.” 

“ Mr. Spirakis ! ” cried Pandeli, without getting 
up, “ I sec the smoke of the steamer.” 

“ It is n’t time yet.” 

“ The wind blows it this way,” Pandeli 
replied. 

Mr. Spirakis made a spy-glass of his hands, 
and scanned the horizon, where our unpractised 
eyes could see nothing. 
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“ Pandeli’s right! ” Then turning to us, he 
said, “ We shall have barely time to get down to 
Scala and eat our supper before she comes in. 
If you don’t mind, we had better hurry a 
little.” 

“ By all means,” said my cousin. “ Let’s go.” 
And he followed Pandeli, who had already started 
on with the mule. 

I gave a last look at the little chapel, and then 
turned away with our friend to begin the descent. 
“ Mr. Spirakis, what sort of lad was this poor 

Nico? ” I asked. 

“ How do you mean? ” 

“Was he light or dark? Which of us did he 
look more like, my cousin or me? ” 

He paused a moment before answering, — 

“ More like your cousin.” 

We had now reached the highest point, and Mr. 

Spirakis said, — 

“ You had better be careful just here. This 
first bit is rather steep ; a little way down there’s 
no danger, for if you should happen to slip you 

would n’t fall into the sea ! ” 

The place really was dangerous, and seemed to 
me then even more dangerous than it was; but 
happily we came down without accident, and 
reached Scala just after sunset. 
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IX. 

We found Mr. Meletis waiting for us. The 
smoke of the steamer had not yet been seen down 
there, and he had no idea that she was ahead of 
time; but our supper was ready for us, and we sat 
down at once in the little cafe. 

Few words were spoken during the meal. We 
were somewhat hurried, and the bustle of the 
place constantly distracted our attention ; travel¬ 
lers about to embark and people expecting friends 
on the steamer kept coming and going, talking, 
shouting to each other, getting their scattered 
luggage together, and putting it in little harbor- 
boats to take on board. In such a turmoil, any¬ 
thing like quiet talk with our host was out of the 
question, even if we had been in the mood for it. 

As soon as we had finished, we went out into 
the air. 

Nico and Mr. Spirakis went off to sec if all the 
luggage had been placed in our boat, while Mr. 
Meletis and I strolled along the shore. He 
seemed to have something on his mind, and I 
saw that he wished to speak to me ; when we had 
gone a little way in silence, he began in his slow 
and measured tone : — 

“ I feel, sir, that I ought to make an explana¬ 
tion. I owe it to you all the more because I 
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appreciate the delicate tact that has led you to 
hasten your departure, and — I regret the treat¬ 
ment that you have received in my house.” 

“My dear Mr. Meletis,” I cried, “I assure 
you we are most grateful for your hospitable 
kindness to us. On the contrary, it is I who 
must apologize for all the annoyance and trouble 
we have put you to; but neither of us had any 

suspicion of — of what we know now.” 

The old man looked at me sharply, but I kept 
on, without seeming to notice his surprise. 

“ Really, we are hardly to blame; the whole 
fault rests with our old professor, who sent us to 

you without telling us a word.” 

“ No, you are not to blame, — nor was he. He 
went away from here a long while ago, and could 
not know the details of our darkened life. It is 
true I no longer keep open house, as formerly, 
and for years have ceased even to invite my 
friends. But when you came to my door the 
night before last, I felt a new hope My first 
thought was, that your coming might work a 
wholesome change in my poor child s condition. 
Unfortunately, my sister was struck by the resem¬ 
blance between your cousin and that unhappy 
young man, and - ” The old man stopped __ 
“I regret the unlucky chance most deepl), 

Sa ‘!l The likeness itself was not so very remark- 
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able,” continued Mr. Meletis; “ but the coin¬ 
cidence of their names, the sudden flood of 
recollection, will explain my sister’s intense emo¬ 
tion. For the moment even I, too, was pain¬ 
fully excited. Afterward, I tried to reason with 
her, but such impressions cannot be reasoned 
away. Then, how could we be sure that the 
first sight of Mr. Maimas would not affect my 
daughter as it had ourselves? And the physi¬ 
cians have warned us that the least fright, the 
slightest emotion, may be fatal. To-day you saw 
her calm and peaceful, but it is only within a few 
months that we have secured that tranquillity, 
after years of anxious struggle. You understand, 
sir, our single hope now is, that rest and quiet 
may bring her slowly back to health. We live 
upon that hope, my sister and I, and we tremble 
at the thought that something unforeseen may 
come to take it from us. This is the explanation 
that I desired to make, sir.” 

Just then we heard the shrill whistle of the 
steamer as she rounded the headland. In the 
growing darkness her tall masts and black smoke¬ 
stack glided over the water like a phantom. 
Pandeli came running up to us, and called out: 

“ It’s time, sir.” 

We turned back to the skiff, which was waiting 
for me. Mr. Spirakis had already taken his seat, 
and insisted on seeing us safely off. We took 
leave of Mr. Meletis, deeply moved. 

*7 
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“ Do not forget your promise to return,” he 
said. 

“ Yes, we ’ll come when we hear your daughter 
is quite restored to health.” 

But I have heard no word of any kind. 
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AUTHORS. 


Doctor Antonio, liy Giovanni D. Rufkini. 

The Morals and Manners of the Seventeenth 
Century. Being the Characters of La BruyEre. Trans¬ 
lated by Helen Stott. Portrait. 

Goethe's Wilhelm Mf.ister’s Apprenticeship and 
Travels. Translated by Thomas Carlyle. With Critical 
Introduction by Edward Dovvden, LL.D. Edited, with 
notes, by C. K. Shorter. Portrait. 2 vols. 

Portraits of Men. I 5 y C. A. Sainte-Ueuve. Trans¬ 
lated by Forsyth Edevbain. With Critical Memoir by 
William Sharp. Portrait. 

Portraits of Women. Hy C. A. Sainte-IIeuve. Trans¬ 
lated by Helen Stott. Portrait. 

Novalis (Friedrich von IIardeniiero). Iii s Life, 
Thoughts, and Works. Edited and Translated by M. J. 
Hope. 

The Comedies of Carlo Goldoni. Edited, with 
Introduction, by Helen Zimmern. 

In uniform i6mo size, cloth binding, per volume, net 75 cents; 
half vellum, gilt top, per volume, net $1.25. 

This series comprises translations of single masterpieces by 

some of the best-known European writers, some of which have 

never before been presented in an English dress. The volumes 

are well printer! on good paper, and very prettily bound. 


The 41 Masterpieces of Foreign Authors" unite intrinsic value 
with external attractiveness. — Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

The work of the translators is beautifully done, and the pub¬ 
lishers have made dainty little volumes sure to win the apprecia¬ 
tive regard of every book-loving eye. — Chicago Times. 


Sold by all booksellers , or mailed , on receipt 0/ price , by 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 

CHICAGO. 



TALES FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


Memories. A Story of German Love. Translated from 
the German of Max Muller by George P. Upton. 

Graziella. A Story of Italian Love. Translated from 
the French of A. De Lamartine, by James B. Runnion. 

Marie. A Story of Russian Love. From the Russian of 
Alexander Pushkin, by Marie II. De Zielinska. 

Madeleine. A Story of French Love (crowned by the 
French Academy). Translated from the French of Jules 
Sandeau by Francis Charlot. 

Marianela. A Story of Spanish Love. Translated 
from the Spanish of B. Perez Galdos, by Helen W. 
Lester. 

Cousin Phillis. A Story of English Love. By Mrs. 
Gaskell. 

Handsomely printed on fine laid paper, ifimo, gilt tops, per vol¬ 
ume, Si.oo. The six volumes in neat box, per set, S6.00; in 
half calf or half morocco, gilt tops. £13.50 ; in half calf or 
half morocco, gilt edges, Si 5-00; limp calf or morocco, gilt 
edges, $18.00. 

This series of volumes forms perhaps the choicest addition to 
the literature of the English language that has been made 
in recent years. _ 


An attractive scries of stories of love in different countries, all 
gems of literature, full of local coloring. —Journal of Education, 

Boston. 

The stories arc attractive for their purity, sweetness, and 
pathos. ... A rare collection of representative national classics. 

New York Telegram. 

A series especially to be commended for the good taste dis- 
nlaverl in the mechanical execution of the works. Type and 
r-mer are everything that could be desired, and the volumes arc 
lei off with a gilt top which adds to their general appearance of 

neatness. — Herald, Rochester. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of price, by 

A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 

CHICAGO. 



